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Recollections of a White House Secretary 





By Lieut.-Col. E. W. HALFORD 
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Spending Billions 
at Haphazard 


By W. F. WILLOUGHBY ui 
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Goodby, France! 
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AUSTRALIA 
| f a mining 
-om write I have been 
using y r Gargoyle 600 W 
Cy I Oil for the last three 
months with every Sat:sfactior 


nly one-third of the oil previ- 
necessary to 


give perfect iuobrication 


<2 
SOUTH vl 
AFRICA | 
6 il 
vw 
\ tran mpany reports 
Yo (sa C der O 
is higher pr than the one 
rormer used, but we have been 
able to get better lubrication 


from 40 gallons of it than from 
Ro oa § of previous oil. I he 
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ST ae 


NORWAY 
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Ba tn 





One the largest Norwe- 
gian mechan works reports 
that Gargo 600 W Cylinder 
Oil saves 50 er the oil pre 

ised, \ ere meget 
odt forn le med de ra 
Vacuum O Company levered 
600 W  (¢ lerolie, idet vi 
n - at Bruve af den Dev rker 

3 Bes; ireise 1 Forhold 
tl 1 Olie, som vi Dave brugt 
for 

“Dp 
‘ Ri SPAIN 

| er Olls W 
Gargo I Ss, a Span n 
Company writes, | Cenemos la 

itisfac 1 de anifestarie que 
ias ru Jas echas Con sus at 

es mine *s marcas 600 W 
Cylinder y Arctic Machine en 
nuestras maquinas de vapor y 

ir han sido tan satisfact- 
is, que sd 1ego hemos 

—1doO e isar s aceiftes que 

i . naqgu aS venliamos 
mn aja 
) is ¢ 
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Speed up the world-work 


HE world has turned into a vast power station. 


Each nation is a power plant. 


The world’s mightiest power plant is the United States 
of America. Never were our power units called upon 
for such high efhciency the stationary steam and gas 
engines, the looms, the electric generators, motors and 
transformers, the farm tractors, the motor trucks, the 


automobiles. 


The international testimonials shown here point to an 
interesting fact. ‘The world is fast learning the difference 


‘ 


in power results between ‘‘oils’’ and -the right oil in 
the right place in the right way. 


This work must go on. 
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Lubricants 


A grade for each type of service 





ENGLAND 





The Governing Director 
a Textile Mill reports the fc 
lowing results on changing 
Gargoyle Lubricants, “ To « 
considerable astonishment w 
discovered an economy of horse 
power of 12°, , 26°;, and 8%‘ 
respectively, for three differe: 
machines.” 


f 


7 


HOLLAND 





A Dutch user writes as {ft 
Ws about Ga r¢ vle I or 
cants,  Sinds 1895 hebben w 
uwe olie soorten etna voor € 
weefstoelen en transmissie « 
600 W voor de cylinders 


gebruik en hebben de groote 





smeerkracht geconstateerd. 
CEYLON 
aa y 
ad: : 
An engineer reports, °° Gar- 
goyle Lubricants have been 


used for some time past on all 
kinds of machinery, rolling 
stock, dredging craft, etc., anc 
have answered very satisfactoril 
in the place of native and other 
oils, in that they lubricate more 
efhciently and are cheaper in the 
end.”’ 





An Italian user of 1000-hors« 
power engines finds Gargoyle 
Lubricants “superior to all 
others.” He States, cm A vostra 
richiesta ben volentieri attesti- 
amo che i vostri lubrificanti 
per cilindri e movimenti di mac 
chine a vapore che dal mese di 
Novembre, 1896, usiamo per le 
nostre motrici di 1000 H. P., 
eccellono per bonta e superior 
ita, ed hanno il merito speciale 

1 essere sempre dello stesso ed 
ugual tipo e di essere sommin- 
istrati colla massima accura- 
tezza.” 
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P Specialists in the manufacture of t 
hi_h grade lubricants for every class of machinery 

A Obtainable everywhere in the world. 9 a be ‘ | 
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Campbell 
Studios 






Miss Evelyn Gos~ell 
in “Up in Mabel’s Room” 


HE greatest asset any man can possibly have 
is the faculty for making people like him. 


It is even more important than ability. 
The secret of making people like you lies in 
ur ability to understand the emotional and 
ental characteristics of the people you meet. 
Did you know that a blond has an entirely 
fferent temperament than a brunet?—that to 
t along with a blond type you must act entirely 
ferent than you would to get along with a 
unet! 
When you really know the difference between 
onds and brunets, the difference in their char- 
ters, temperaments, abilities and peculiar traits 
u will save yourself many a mistake—and you 
ill incidentally learn much you never knew be- 
re about yourself. 

* * * * * 

PAUL GRAHAM was a blond, and not until he 

learned that there was all the difference in the 
vorld between the characteristics of a blond and 
those of a brunet did he discover the secret of 
aking people like him. 

Paul had been keeping books for years for a 
arge corporation which had branches all over the 
ountry. It was generally thought by his associ- 
tes that he would never rise above that job. He 
ad a tremendous ability with figures—could wind 
them around his little finger—but he did not have 
he ability to mix with big men; did not know how 
) make people like him. 

Then one day the impossible happened. 
iraham became popular. 

Business men of importance who had formerly 
iven him only a passing nod of acquaintance sud- 
enly showed a désire for his friendship. People 
even strahgers—actually went out of their way 
to do things for him. Even he was astounded at 
is new power over men and women. Not only 
yuld he get them to do what he wanted them to 
lo, but they actually anticipated his wishes and 
eemed eager to please him. 

From the day the change took place he began 
) go up in business. Now he is the Head Auditor 
1 his corporation at an immense increase in 
alary. And all this came to him simply because 
1.e learned the secret of making people like him. 

You, too, can have the power of making people 
ike you. For by the same method used by Paul 
Graham, you can, at a glance, tell the character- 
stics of any man, woman or child—tell instantly 
their likes and dislikes, and YOU CAN MAKE 
PEOPLE LIKE YOU. Here is how it is done: 

Everyone you know can be placed in one of two 
general types—blond or brunet. There is as big 
a difference between the mental and emotional 
characteristics of a blond and those of a brunet 
as there is between night and day. You persuade 
a blond in one way—a brunet in another. Blonds 


Paul 


Are You a 


Blond? 


The Secret of Making 


People Like You 


enjoy one phase of life—brunets another. Blonds 
make good in one:kind of a job—brunets in one 
entirely different. 

To know these differences scientifically is the 
first step in judging men and women; in getting 
on well with them; in mastering their minds; in 
making them like you; in winning their respect, 
admiration, love and friendship. 

And when you have learned these differences 
when you can tell at a glance just what to do and 
say to make any man or woman like you, your 
success in life is assured. 

For example, there’s the case of a large manu- 
facturing concern. Trouble sprang up at one of 
the factories. The men talked strike. Things 
looked ugly. Harry Winslow was sent to 
straighten it out. On the eve of a general walk- 
out he pacified the men and headed off the strike. 
And not only this, but ever since then, that 
factory has led all theothers for production. Hewas 
able to do this, because he knew how to make these 
men like him and do what he wanted them to do. 

Another case, entirely different, is that of Henry 
Peters. Because of his ability to make people like 
him—his faculty for “getting under the skin” 
and making people think his way, he was given 
the position of Assistant to the President of a 
large firm. Two other men, both well liked by their 
fellow employees, had each expected to get the 
job. So when the outside man, Peters, came in, 
he was looked upon by everyone as an interloper 
and was openly disliked by every other person 
in the office. 

Peters was handicapped in every way. But in 
spite of that, in three weeks he had made fast 
friends of everyone in the house and had even 
won over the two men who had been most bitter 
against him. The whole secret is that he could 
tell in an instant how to appeal to any man and 
make himself well liked. 

A certain woman who had this ability moved 
with her family to another town. As is often 
the case, it is a very difficult thing for any woman 
to break into the chill circle of society in this town, 
if she was not known. But her ability to make 
people like her soon won for her the close friend- 
ship of many of the “best families” in the town. 
Some people wonder how she did it. It was simply 
the secret at work—the secret of judging people’s 


character and making them like you. 
* * * * » 


“ 


OU realize, of course, that just knowing the 

difference between a blond and a brunet 
could not accomplish all these wonderful things. 
There are other things to be taken into account. 
But here is the whole secret. 

You know that everyone does not think alike. 
What one likes another dislikes. And what offends 
one pleases another. Well, there is your cue. You 
can make an instant “hit” with anyone, if you 
say the things they want you to say, and act the 
way they want you to act. Do this and they will 
surely like you and believe in you and will go 
miles out of their way to PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain 





“ed 
Wallace Reid 

Star in ‘The Valley of the Giant 

A Paramount-Aricra : ure 
simple signs. In addition to the difference in com- 
plexion, every man, woman and child has written 
on them signs as distinct as though they were in 
letters a foot high, which show you from one quick 
glance exactly what t and to do to please 
them—to get them to believe—to think as you 


you want them to do. 


the whole 
t life—of 
social advantage. 
nethod. That is why 
f and you will quickly 


think—to do exactly what 

In ‘knowing these simple signs is 
getting what want out « 
making friends, of business and 
Every great leader uses this r 
he IS a leader. U 


+ 


secret of 


Use it yoursel 
become a leader—nothi you. 

You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master 
Character Analyst. Many concerns will not em- 
ploy a man without first getting Dr. Blackford to 
pass on him. Concerns such as Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, Baker- 
Vawter Company, Scott Paper Company and 
many others pay Dr. Blackford large annual fees 
for advice on human nature. 

So great was the demand for these services that 
Dr. Blackford could not even begin to fill ail. the 
engagements. So Dr. Blackford has explained 
the method in a simple, seven-lesson course, en- 
titled, “‘Reading Character at Sight.” Even a 
half hour’s reading of this wonderful course will 
give you an insight into human nature and a 
power over people which will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. 
Blackford’s course, “ Reading Character at Sight,” 
that they will gladly send it to you on approval, 
all charges prepaid. Look it over thoroughly. 
See if it lives up to all the claims made for,it. If 
you do not want to keep it, then 1 and the 
transaction is closed. And if you decide to keep 
it—as you surely will—then merely remit 
lars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume no 

The entire course goes to you on 
You have everything to gain—nothing 
1 learn how 


ne can stop 
ny Can tO} 


eturn it 


ive dol- 


obligation 
approval. 
to lose. So mail the coupon NOW, ar 
to make people like you, while this remarkable 
offer is still on. 
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Fisk CORD TIRES are built to endure, to roll off the miles, thousand 


after thousand, without interruption and without inconvenience to the user. 
BUILT BY an institution sharing with you its experience of twenty years, they 
save your gas, add to your comfort, and they do endure and endure, giving 
you mileage in excess of what you buy. 

AND THEY are big, handsome, good looking—you have the satisfaction of 
thoroughbred appearance plus excess mileage. 

[THESE TWo things, mileage and appearance, which you demand in a cord 
tire, Fisk Cords give you in large degree. Next time -BUY FISK. 


CORD TIRES 
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Epitor’s Note: Th 


Sy iegoue Spending Billions at Haphazard | i:)\: 


He 
vhich does not utilize Congress is called upon 
: ho. a as Our Disgraceful Lack of a Budget System to Safeguard the People’s Money o pert 

expendilures ills are - The use by the Na 


i (sovernment of 


now before Congress lo ) , . _ 
; ps By W. F. WILLOUGHBY 

















remedy this situation known as a 
id John T. Prati is Director of the Institute for Government Research iget svste will cor 
chairman of the National e It will 
Budget Committee whicn has as its object the adoption — bring order out of disorder y out of disunity 
of legislation which will provide this country with a It will give to the N | Government a system 
budget system. Associated with Mr. Pratt in thi of administration sucl is possessed by all well 
organization are Benjamin Strong, governor of the run business corpor ) It will put the relations 
FederaPReserve Bank of New York, Paul M. Warburg, of the Chief Exec Ive I LOI gres in respect to 
Joseph H. Cotton and the Hon. Henry L. Stimson administrative matter pon the same basis as 
that whicl exists Del wet i president or business 

HY a National Budget? To ask such a manager and a board of directors in a corporation 
question is almost the same as if a stock It insures that each year the President, as the 

holder in a corporation, in whose success general manager of the government corporation, 

he is vitally interested, should ask: W hy is it will lay before Cor gress, sitting in effect as a board 
necessary that such corporation should have a of directors, a document in the nature of an annual 
general manager? What is the necessity for re administrative report in which he will set forth in 
quiring that he should keep proper accounts, ren detail an account of the financial operations of the 
der proper reports and submit to the board of Government during the vear just closed. present 
directors a carefully thought-out program of work financial conditions ar he provision which. in his 
to be undertaken by the organization under his opinion, should be made for meeting the revenue 


lirection? What is the need for the board con 





ind expenditure needs of the Government for the 














sidering this program or any program? Why not W. F. Willoushby,’ Director ee ye ay vear to ensue 
leave it:to the individual members of the board Institute for Government Research Institute for Government Resear Under this system. Congress r the first time 
to determine how money shall be raised, what in its history. will get befor a complete. defi 
work shall be undertaken, w hat means shall be employed responsibilit ies more seriousl he would find himself nite, consoudated and coor ate hit ca ‘end work 
in performing this work, what dividends shall be paid hopelessly handicappe his utter lack of any service, program. This program, moreover ill be formulated 
what assessments levied, etc. ? personnel or system of acc 1 reports that alone — by the only officer of the Government who represents 
Absurd as would be these questions they represent would make it possible for currently to discharge the entire Government, is in a position to determina 
practically the position that has been taken in the past the duties of a general nager as opposed to pal r needs, and upon 
by the citizen stockholders of our National Government > d ars hom the responsibilit for the preparation of such a 
corporation. It may seem incredible, but it is a fact that, An Utter Lack of System ogram clearly should rest 
at the present time, the National Government, notwith Chis might not be so bad did Congress itself have any rhe securing of such a document represents. however 
standing the fact that it engages in activities of a va executive committee which could perform these duties it one of the benefits accruing from a budget svsten 
riety, scope and importance not approached by any _ ol general direction, supervision and control. It, how- Of equal, if not greate | be the fact tha 
other corparation in the world, raises and expends — ever, has no such body. The matter of determining wl e President’s preset oT | responsil y for the 
billions of dollars annually, and is constantly compelled —_ revenue shall[be raised, and how, is handled by one cot conduct of administrative ra he-convertell tamale 
to levy assessments upon its stockholders and to appeal mittee wv hich acts in complete independence of the cor real one his result e\ ( ‘ hat upon 
to them for the loan to it of money in huge sums, is now _—mittees having in charge the determination of what fu him, and him alone, rests the responsil or advising 
being run without any real general manager, without any shall be granted for the expenses of government respect to what the Governmen strative pro 
proper system of accounts and reports, without a balance does not even have a committee in which is vested th gram in the future should be This resn or 
sheet, and without anything approaching in character a responsibility for the elaboration of a general work pre be one that he « ot dodge As Mr. Good, Chairmaz 
systematic and carefully worked-out financial and work gram. This responsib is scattered among a numbe of the Committee on Approy ‘ e House of 
program. of committees each concerned with only certain fe r R esentatives . t he , g before 
4 r ~— of the operations ol the (sovernme Eve here Congress f he nty , . . ; 
Only a Nominal Chief sponsibility for attending to the n slven oni atidae tien ow > a ae 
The President is nominally the head of the adminis or department is nevet ed gle c ee | oduction of th | mapas - 
tration. At no time, however, has he sought to perform is scattered among a e1 king epende ( vance an ‘ ( ' ; on aiiicis idle 
the duties of that officer as understood in the business each other pure d Preside vill be 1 
world. He does not even pass upon the requests of Finally, in order th: po of working sponsible ; ‘ ; get an es 
subordinate officers for funds and authorization toengage out a systematic or proper progr ( xp re fot mate he ( 
in certain lines of work. Such requests go direct to Con- either the Government as a whole or of pi n 
gress through the Secretary of the Treasury as a com be destroyed, the whol er of initiating expe How The Right Plan Will Work 
piling but non-revising officer. He makes no annual proposals, or of amending such proposa s may be 3 of the eas as 7 
report as administrator in chief. He does not lay before tiated by the committe hrown ope he « re em tha < eg! ‘ { y | an: 
Congress any coordinated statement of the financial con membership of the house in such a wi s to invite eacl gt once secure P @ tte cos 
dition of the Treasury, nor of the revenue and expenditure member to dip into the public treasury for the satisfac eration by the , 9 : we 
needs of the Government for the future. He does not tion of his individual desires regardk of the gener: | means th: he } ge . » the Presi 
direct, and he controls only in rare cases where subor welfare or needs of the nation. If one considers that this ‘ nstead of being sj , ' ™ neatnsdaatd 
dinate officials have quarreled among themselves, and is the situation not only in one house but in two houses ol commiitees acting independ ol ¢ other. as 
even then his only method of solution of the difficulty and that the differences between the two have to be ad er present conditie e referred to a single com- 
is the dismissal of one or both of the officers concerned. justed by compromises and bargains « | kinds, some ee which will make letailed « ; “ of the 
Even were a President inclined to take his administrative slight idea can be obtained of the utter chaos that now Concluded t 
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“STAND BY THE 


The New Order 


HE world suffers from incompe tent le idership, and 

the public pays the price. Without the men of 

iron, the world would lapse into anarchy, and 

perhaps into barbarism. It was so at the beginning, and 
it will be so at the end. 

No army wins without 


out a captain; no revolution succeeds without a 


general; no ship sails with- 
strong 
man at its front; no political party wins a lasting suc- 
cess without permanent polic y and aggr’ ssive leaders 
to plead for it on the rostrum and fight for it on the floor 

Incompetent leadership has caused every great war, 
and leadership has won every peace, and 
in the United States such virile lead- 
reason to fear the prevailing world-wide 
unrest than any other nation. We have passed through 
similar experiences and know what they Expe- 
teacher, and the burned alone 


comp tent 
because we have 


ers, we have less 


mean. 


child 


rience is the best 
dreads the fire. 

The Master warned us twenty centuries ago that “He 
who taketh up the sword shall perish by the sword,” but 
that warning will go unheeded as long as human nature 
is what it is, Hague Conferences and Leagues of Nations 
to the contrary notwithstanding. There is deep signifi- 
cance in the cabled statement of Secretary Lansing, 
printed in his review of the League of Nations, that the 
world is still in danger 

And we shall continue to have experiments in govern- 
ment at clamorous mi- 
nority, led by conscientious objectors to the pre vailing 
order of things, and we shall pay for these experiments, 


just as a good citizen pays lor the custody and care of the 
The weak are 


the demand of an insistent and 


criminal, the pauper ind the 


sane 


always the burden of the strong, the sick of the healthy, 
and the improvident of the thrifty 


North Dakota under the 
We iried the 
180 inder the name _ of the Populist 
Party.” Phat substantial representation 
in (Congress, but wher® are Senator Sockless Simpson 
and the Populist Party now? We are having the rule of 
the anarchist in Russia, and the appeal of the I. W. W. 
here, and a demand political 
labor party 

We had the threat of a political labor party magnified 
many fold in 1870 to 1880, when the Knights of Labor 
appeared to be so formidable that it was the bugbear 
political parties. Where are é 
ind the Knights of Labor now? 
carried New York in 1554, and 


We are trying Socialism 


guise of 
periment in 


same e@X- 


party elected ; 
recognition oO 


of both the gre “Sand 
Lots” Denis Kearne 
The Prohibition Party 


elected its governor by a fair majority. Last year in 
New York polled 27.000 votes oul ol the 2,200,000 


Governor Clark, the 


cast. and Prohibition leader, is 
forgotten figure in this dry land 

lhe clamor for a new order of things has been heard 
since the wor pegal Phe ribes of Judah were per 


pet tally Moses, reviled by the mob desp ir, 
t t nd broke then 





cast dowr he ble S of sl Lo preces 
The Greatest Te cher of he World, when tempted to 
express an opinion with reference to the then existing 
order, did n¢ lesitate en phat cally to respond **Ren- 
der to Caxsar the things that are Cesar’s.” 

Che old order has stood the test of time, while new 
orders have cot nd gone—a mournful aad not impos 
Ing proc Ise prophets ind quack aoctors. 
Liberty Ol ne 6 brand still survives and the noble 
statue in its honor still lights up our splendid harbor, 

. ° 
An Exodus of Aliens 

HE apprehension expressed in son irters that 

tl ( ry would have a rush of indigestible im 
nigration immediately after the war appe irs today 
unfounded. During the last Congress an effort was made, 
at the instigation of union labor leaders, to have a law 
enacted prohibiting immigration for a period of years. 
Che laborites ired that competition irom expected 
hordes of cheap workers would adversely affect the 
wages of Ameri workingmen lhe bill did not pass, 
ind even fron the standpoint or its sponsors it seems 
now to have been purely superfluous. For immigration 
in he ted States apparently is going to limit itself 
vitl é ervention. This is deducible from the 
fact that tens of thousands of aliens in this country are 
booking passage for Europe and will carry their savings 
with the ggregating some $2,00 ooo, and for 
the pa | settle down and not come back here 
if } rope, | llowit g peace has ittractions whic h can 
cause foreigners who have lived and prospered here to 


return for good to their native land, how much more 


FLAG: 


IN GOD WE TRUST”’ 
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Hands Off! 


By STEPHEN C. MASON 


President National Association of Manufacturers 


HE mailed hand of government in the 

war period seized, with no light touch, 

practically every industrial institution in 
the United States. It curtailed and rationed the 
supply of food, commandeered the supply of 
fuel, controlled prices and wages, and suspended 
the laws of supply and demand. All business, 
whether domestic or foreign, unless in the opin 
ion of the Government it was held to be exclu 
sively “war business,” was made practically im 
possible by its restrictions. In the national 
emergency the Government borrowed _ billions, 
billions and loaned billions. vere 
disregarded and wages apparently had no limit. 
However proper or wise such a policy may have 
been during the stress of war, we must not for 
get that the war is over, and for us, as well as for 
our defeated foes, this signifies that the rough 
and rugged road of war must be retraced and the 
road back to domestic progress and normal pros 
perity must be traversed. A lack of confidence 
and a delay in the revival of business have been 
clearly discernible throughout our country since 
the armistice was signed last November. Much 
of this may be traced to the natural timidity of 
capital, which runs to cover at the least hint of 


spent Costs 


LL LOO OL OO OO re ee 


dange r. A fear has existed that some, if not all 
of the un-American schemes gratied onto the in 
dustrial and political structure of the republic 
under the guise of “winning the war” might be 


yp rmanently foisted on busine by those vision 


aries and promoters of economic experiments who 
have been lor some time So numerou 


und active 


HFA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 44 tt te tte te tthe the te tthe the then te tl tl tl tl lth tlt th tl ll, heh tht th hte. hth 
Oe eee 
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likely are those on European soil to remain there? These 
will be too impoverished at first to think of a transatlan 
tic voyage, and the rehabilitation activities which will 
soon be in full swing in many parts of the devastated 
regions should furnish them plenty of employment 
higher wages than they ever knew before. If the mov 
ment from our shores is not checked, instead of a sur- 
plusage of labor, the United States will before long face 
1 shortage, which will tend to prolong the era of hig 
wages and high prices 

Why should thousands of aliens who have 
thrived in this land of opportunity ever want to leave it 
To Americans it would seem that there is no better cour 
try in the world to dwell in than ours But the foreig 1e! 
who makes but a te: porary ong us may have 
i different point of viev It will shed light on the mat 
ter to consider the reasons given by an Italian newspaper 
in New York why Italy are planning to get 
away from under the wing ol the American eagle Chis 
paper ascribes the exodus of its countrymen largely to 
the “general American attitude toward the immigrant.” 
he immigrant, it asserts, is never made to feel af home, 
and he finds it hard to idapt 
Even after he is naturalized, he is not considere 
an American citizen, and his disapproval of “certain re 
strictions and inconsistencies in American life” are not 
taken in good part Phe prohibition amendment ha 
been the last stroke for the ten perate Italians who re 
gard wine as a part of their diet. Armi 
of labor, the paper states, are already going froin It 
to France and Belgium, where they will be well paid an 
not be subject to the restrictions on their personal liber 
ies that thes find here 


tens of 


hon e an 





subje cts ol 


himself to the new cond 


tions 





necessary 


It may be that the organ of the Italian speaking com 
munity is one-sided in its judgment that the foreigner 


is too often looked upon as an intruder It may be that 
the foreigner is to blame for unwillingness to conforn 
to the ideas, customs and habits of this country and is 
wishing to impose on the majority the standards of 

small minority But however that may be, emigration 
seems destined for some years to have a greater influence 


than immigr American industrial life 


Repeal a Bad Law 


LARGE number of publishers in the East have 
been compelled by the Zone Postal Law to in- 
crease prices to distant subscribers, imposing on 

them hardships which their representatives in Congress 


tion o1 


JOHN A. SLEICHER, Editor 


did not think of when the law was passed. The Amer 


can Federation of Labor, which has many members 
the printing trades passed re solutions at its recent cor 
vention demanding the 


ns 


rey il of the law, not only 10 
mgbers, but alsoin the interest « 
the general public. The New York Board of Trade and 
rransportation, in deelaring the law, says: “I 
has operated to serious! the freedom of the 
chief mediums available for the disse mination of infor 
mation of news and of general | nowledge of world affair 
which ire 


the protection of its me 


against 


restrict 


lOsleT 


n intelligent understand 


ing of and interest in Government policies.” 


essential to 


In the creation of public Of inion local publications 
have a large pl ice, but national new Spapers and period 
i and financial backing are abk 
to command writers and to publish articles of an edu 
tional value be local publicat ic 
may attempt. has returned to 
two-cent letter postage everybody, Con 
gress should to repeal the archaic an 
discredited zoning systen It is unsound in principle 
terests of the American peo 
ple. Representative Mondell’s repealing bill is there 
fore fully justified in its intent and purpose, and should 
be passed without delay 


The Plain Truth 


B' XING! One of the recognized forms of recreation 
.F and amusement in the army is the boxing contest 
When Colonel Roosevelt w President the White House 


was the . boxing bout with the President 
: 


s one of the principal In the fistic contest recently 


icals, because of their size 


ond anything that 


Now that the country 
to the 


relief ol 


j } 


once procecs 


ind opposed to the best it 


scene of mal 


leader of 

(one ma\ Practice the manly 
rt of self-defense out being brutalized by it. We 
is a bitter pro 
tests in LESLIE’s 


Staged a Poledo one of the judge was the 


Tamous mens Bible cla 


ACHERS! 


iterested in bett 


Practically every State has 


er salaries 


becon « 


Ts 


lor public school teach- 


ers. ‘Twelve States and hundreds of local communities 
have transmuted that interest into actual increases. It 
1S still le gally PoOssiDik howe ver, as the National Educa- 


tio! \ssociation pomts out, lor a teac he r to recelve the 
il salary of $40 per month, and that 
nnual salary of $24¢ 


vorkers in the 


tor only 
or 66 cents a day 

railroad service, not 
even the section h nds receive 107 per 
cent. lo 500 per cent. ol the average salary paid teachers 
Hod carriers earn half 
much blacksmiths two and one-half, and 
brickl about three times aS much. When one con- 
siders the years of preparation and constant study re- 


that does not 


from one and on to twice as 
as le uche rs 


yers 


quired of teachers such comparisons are ludicrous. Never 
have our p iblic schools had greater re sponsibilities than 
today If we re to have te chers who measure up to this 
responsibili they must be paid living salaries 


The American 


onvention at 


Federation of Labor, in 
Atlantic City, under the 
turned down the radical 


ts RAGE! 
the recent 


leadership of Samuel Gompers 


Western elemen which would have committed the 
organization to Bolshevisn Every session of the con 
vention was a demonstration that labor will not coun 


i The Federation went 
far out of its province, however, in attacking and defy 
ing the judi lary One of the greatest mistakes of the 
late Colonel Roosevelt, and one which he afterward 
regretted is his time of the principle of 


radicalism in its ra 


Lenance 





wivocacy ior a 


the ju licial recall he courts may noi always be right 
but it does not follow that the whole judicial system is 
bad We can conceive nothing more subversive of gen 


uine democracy than to make the interpretation of law 
depend ypon the moment whim of the majority or 
the demands of any class. In its pronouncements upon 


the prohibition 
up problems in 
demand that the 


Cabinet was entirely 


and Irish questions, the Federation took 
field of labor, while the 
President dismiss a member of his 
gratuitous. Unless Mr. Wilson has 
less backbone than we had supposed, he will say so very 
decidedly in his reply to the Federatgon’s demand. When 
President Wilson yielded to the Big Four Brotherhoods 
in the matter of wage advances, giving them wage in 
creases which crippled the railroads powerless to secure 
advances in rates, he made the greatest mistake since 
he has been President. If he now submits to intimida- 
tion in the matter of removing a Cabinet officer, it will 
be a still greater confession of weakness, bordering on 
cowardice. 


no sense in the 








is 
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N the morning of the 

day when Germany 

again became a 
friendly nation,” every in 
lividual connected with the 
\merican Peace delegation 
pparently had dozens of 
spools of loose thread to 
gatherin. The big fish were 
having extra meetings to 
settle up Austria, Hungary, 
Turkey, Poland, and the 
rest of the world, and 
William Hohenzollern. The 
smaller fry were hopping in 
ind out of motor cars, dash- 
ing through the corridors of 
the Crillon waving last-min 
ite documents. And the 
hour was growing nearer 
hree o’clock at Versailles 
when two Germans in frock 
oats were to be ushered 
before the Allies 
It was not hhowever,our day 
It was France’s Great Day 
the day which every child 
had been taught to await 

The Parisians were cel 

brating. Every variety ol 
parading small groups 
which the width and breadth 
of Paris could turn out was 
ibroad. Later they were 
destined to line the route 
homeward from Versailles 
to cheer the hurrying mo- 
tors and to help by their 
presence and their flags to 
make it France’s Great Day. 
The streets were alive with 
embryo parades, shop girls, 
Latin Quarter 
workingmen, anybody who 
wished to step into the 





students, 


squad. A drum, or a file, or 
a horn—any parading noise 


was sulticient. 
As I hurried down the Rue 
Royale, just around the 


corner from the American 


During the signing of the Peace Treaty, the crowd around the motor cars 


France’s Great Day 














Impressions of Versailles When Peace with Germany Became an Accomplished Fact 


By LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND, LEesLie’s Staff Correspondent in Europe 














of the “big four 


ughtx 





headquarters, one such pa Clemenceau, Lloyd George and Sonino— included a large proportion of interested d 
rade of boys stopped under a been given the premous tickets which admitted them to the ground f the P 
window in a sudden stam 

pede for cigarettes An American officer was throwing guards had to me ure our gasoline to see that ve re- 
them from an uppel window He was throwing the! turned with no more tl! ve carried O 

in handfuls The prize went to the lustiest sect ipper The route onward wa rked | oldic é 
but it was all laughter and cheers. It was on that very armed with red g Our cockade is Our Cré 

spot where, on the first of May, I had beet Wepl against rank We were waved o ith a deterence j 

the wall by another struggling crowd. It was saving eringly chloroformed o t sense of democrat We 
itself from the feet of the charging cavalry Within ere of the elect | he e crossed the bridge ove 
arm’s reach of me I had seen a gendarme ink to the side- Seine at Suresnes, unde ne crest ol the quiet ‘ 
walk from a deep knife thrust into his neck, and I had which lies the American cemetery. In those grave 
seen scores fall from the charge. But this crowd seemed en thousand of our bovs. those who fell at ¢ te 

to have the same faces. Yes, it is certainly safer to keep Thierry, not twelve monthsago. We were | ble ag 
Paris amused than to make her angry; and much simpler it was they who had won this day e were 0 

too, the foreigner is tempted to believe. write about it. 

Having secured the green and yellow cockade, which I searched back in m\ emory for a personal recoll 
was to distmguish the American cars entering Versailles tion of the exact date of the year before. I had be 
and which was to serve as a laisse f r for the pre Italy, on one of the roads of Mount Grapy yx t 
scribed route, we were off at 11 o’clock. The Press had a niche of stone, with the enemy barrage cutting 0 
been requested to be in their coveted seats in the Hall for hours. Lhe great Austrian offensive. as i prove 
of Mirrors at two-thirty sharp Coveted st later, had really be oke but it certainly seem 
deed as it was openly rumored o1 the boulevards th aASLY eno igh oO that day All the diarv of t hig ¢ 
the seats reserved for the distinguished guests on the came crowding. The Fe h of July in Paris when o 
Opposite side ol the hall were being pre ilated 1 lor boys from Belleau Woods 1 arched dov he Ave y 
fabulous sums President Wilson. Am«e had proved its mettle. ‘J 

Our car cut across the Place de la Concorde till ight I had started to tr © write 2 story of en 


massed deeply with captured German guns and tant 
We continued down the ¢ han ps Eh scées toward the A 
de Triomphe, under which France’s victorious army was 
to swing on July 14. The thrill of it all was in the very 
air. Something quite indescribable—France’s Day. 
One looked at a thousand faces, and each had the light 

the expression of victorious exaltation paid for by 
death and suffering, the day of effacement of the memory 
of that other day of humiliation at Versailles forty-eight 
years ago. 

[he wheels carried us into the Bois du Boulogne, with 
all its aristocracy of parkdom, and just beyond, over the 
wall which marks off the woods, lay Neuilly, where, in 
1914, the military command planned and commenced a 
demolition of the houses for a desperate defense of Paris 
Memories of the past four years crowded past like movic 
films. Suddenly we were halted sharply at the gates oi 
the city. Even on such a day the octroi_was busy 
jParis bureaucracy at its petty medieval worst. The 


n France—from our fourth of July to our seco 


It was an attempt to writ about 
the petty things Before the draft was finishe 
come the tensity preceding the final great German ore 
sive, and one night the firs 
the Paris hospitals from Chateau-Thierry. I had go 
to the railway yards as a stretcher-bearer. We work« 
until eur muscles went numb and our hands were so 
swollen that there was the staggering fear that we wo 
drop the stretchers. We crawled like criminals into 
shadows for short rests and to es¢ upe the sight of wl 
we should be doing. After that night I could ne 
write the story that I had started to write. Chere 
too wide a gap between what the spirit 
able to make one feel and what one would ever b« 
to express in words. 

What was the spirit, French, British, Italian, Ameri- 
can, that made possible the day of the signing of peace 
Well, as for the American spirit, a story, which General 
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\I I he mean 


He has begged me to 
see him. He’s 
f he doesn’t know 
ri he has a great 
Just then 
and had 
ul req st Chey 
hurt k, the chaplain 
i boy looked 
nd s the chaplain 
My G Chaplain,” he 
( you 
about? 
hink I’m 
going lo l ou dont 
} a » tell me about 
He h lid | come 
Ve! h I tor Didn't I 
» die if that 
’ I hance? 
Haven’ I had my big 
failed? 


\\ he | re ju WOrTy- 
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(seneral!l ) General,” 

t ise me ior 
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Pictorial Dig 
To Ratify, Or Not to Ratify i 
5 ter war over in Fr but it is raging in Washington. 
Long before the Presid return to the White House from 


us labor the Peace Confer became apparent that there 
would be ocking of h lesperate struggle between 
Congress and the Chief | e over the League of Nations 
Covenai e Peace Tr \t the outset the Senate, co-equal 
of the Presi lent ire iKINng powel! was not a little irritated 
at the President iss imption of full authority, in the 
council of the natio o represent the interests of the United 
States and to interpret the desires of the people. The irritation 
increased apace as t] gotiations dragged on without any effort 
on Mr. Wilson’s p » sound out the sentiments or seek the 
advice of the S« e. So that, when the return of the President 
gave the signal for the opening of the fight, not a little asperity 


es of many League opponents. The Senate 
eing ignored. No Senate was ever before 
ing on matters of such tremendous import. This 


punctuated the uttera 
} 


has evi resented 





SO ignored toucl 
asperity, while it in no way appears to have colored the views ot 
League opponer contril a partisan character to a debate 
whose import is essentially national in character, is, nevertheless, 
a factor in t} for it has galvanized the deter- 
mination of Mr. Wilson’s opponents to ratify nothing which will 
deprive America of any of her sovereign rights under the Consti 
tution. While it the rules, as it were. of the debate, 
it will make the est far more bitter. 


The Merits of the Question 
the most portentous of any 


gles ANGE aspect of the debate, th 
since the days of the “‘state’s rights’? question which cul 


minated in the Civil War,is that the President’s own adherents, 
those who boldly declare they will support ratification without 
ion, have little to argue in favor of those points in the 

which the opposition is directing its verbal and 
Mr. Wilson himself, when he addressed the 
made no specific defense of the 
Covenant, and his speech was 
numerous sources at Washington, a distinct dis- 
to his supporters who had awaited some enlightenment 
ing 


members’ 


ts OF puted 


he fight for ratification 


will not affect 


cont 


reservat 
League 
politic il 
Senate on the question, July 11 
objectio 
reported 
appointment 
on those sections ha 
protection of ‘“‘states 


igainst 
phalanx. 


ible provisions in 
irom 
do with the Monroe Doctrine, the 
against external, unprovoked 
aggression, the reduct urmaments, and the method of with 
drawal from the League by a member state, which had been de 
nounced on the floor of the Senate as endangering America’s 
sovereign rights. The consensus of opinion, not only at Washington 
but throughout the country, was that Mr. Wilson’s speech made 
a greater appeal for the ratification of Covenant than any 
before promulgated, but the President had done 
nothing tha for some sort of a 
community of natio 


plar vas acceptable to 


Lo 


1i0n oO 





the 


that, even so 


more show forth the necessity 


proposed he United States 


1s to enforce peace without in any way demonstrating that the 
Thus far the proponents of 
{1 on the not very solid platform that a league 
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WESTERS NEWSPAPER UNION 


On his return “from Paris he carried 


the Treaty to the Capitol without 
fatigue, but is he strong enough 
to carry it through the Senate? 


President and his 


of advocating, they, in their turn may fall foul of the country 


President and fhis adherents on two main scores; firstly 
reservations mean the return of the entire treaty to Paris 
reconsideration and approval by the Allies, ergo, general del 


and a monkey-wrench in the world’s machinery; secondly, tl 
every the if they could 


special reservations, and that reservation by one 


tO make certa 
will pre 
cedent for reservation by all, thus destroying the cohesive w 
of the whoie instrument, and giving it as many varying 
divergent interpretations 
with no single standard for its enforcement. 


one of Allies would like 


set a 


ts signaturt 


as there are parties to 1 


The Case for the Opposition 

PPONENTS of the Covenant base their opposition on the 

broad fundamental contention that acceptance of the pro 
posed provisions under which the League will function inevitab 
force America into abandonment of her sovereign rights under the 
Constitution and her established policies under the Monroe Dox 
trine. The League, they say, will not permit the United States t 
increase her armament beyond the original limits fixed upon he 
entrance into the community of nations. It will saddle her wit! 
responsibility, under her engagements, for assisting with arm 
forces in the preservation of the territorial integrity of distar 
lands, regardless of whether her own immediate interests are in 
volved or no. 
voice in deciding the policy to be adopted by the United States 
in her dealings with the republics of Central and South America 
It would forbid her freedom of action in declaring war and treating 
for peace. It would admit European nations, i. e. members of the 
League, to participation in the interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, in spite of the “safeguarding clause’ with reference t« 
that doctrine, which opponents of the League in its present 
claim is no safeguard at all. All these things, contend the enemies 
of the Covenant, constitute infringements on America’s sovereigi 
rights and negations of her long-established policies. And these 
are only a few of the multifarious objections advanced which the 
President must overcome by the argument that the League, be it 
good, bad, or indifferent in its form, is right in its ideal conception 
and must be accepted because it is a “practical necessity” and its 
rejection would entail dire consequences and “‘! 
heart.” 

One paradoxical consequence of 

the President and the Senate is becoming 
to shrewd political observers. The public is getting restive and 
will not brook indefinite delay 
ually against whichever side constitutes the opposition to the 
i So long as the Covenant and Treaty in the original form 
without amendments or reservations, form the bone of conten 
tion, the Republican side of the Senate will be i 
But reservations are 1 appended to the 


It would, upon occasion, give European powers a 


f 
10 


wreak the world’s 


the prolonged strife betweer 


increasingly apparent 
Sentiment will shape itself grad- 
Issue, 


in Oppositior 


once formulated and 


Covenant and the fight develops over the amended instrument, it will be the 
followers who will do the opposing, and, in opposing - instead 


il large. 





the League of Nations have stood 
is a practical necessit 
and that post 


The Shantung 





league is the best obtain 
able in the 
must 

cepted 


premises an 
therefore pe ac 
America is to 
taste the truits of vi \ 
and peace. For, inasmuch 
they declare is the Co 
enant is indissolubly 
bound up w 
of Peace w 
both must be 


simultaneou $ 


t sin 
gle instrume! oO both 
rejected. Reje tion oft 
the Cover Is re 
jectio1 ol peace ntil s ich 


ime aS a sep 


with the ener be 
negotiated I tter 
iiternative Lt Ve ire 
consequences 
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Question 


( UITE apart from 
4 the League of Na 


issue the Peace 


tions 
Treaty is in 
over 


de ep 


tion 


very 
wate! the se 
granting the former Ger 
man the 
Chinese province of 
Shantung, with certain 
additional strips of terri 


concessions 1n 


tory, to Japan. Japan’s 
secret agreement with 
France, Italy, and Great 
Britain prior to Amer 


into the war 
guaranteeing her claims 
in Shantung, is de 


ica’s entry 


nounced as infa 
Ja- 
promises to return 
the concession to China 
“sometime.” But 
steadfastly refuses to say 
when and how, claiming 
that Shantung falls with 
in her sphere of influence 
and that her policies 
with respect to territories 
and peoples within this 
“sphere” are not amen- 
able to outside influence. 
Her word is pledged, and 
she holds that by reason 
of her clear record in the 
meeting of all diplomatic 


opposition senators. 
pan 


she 
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The hail in which will probably be held the first meeting of the League of Nations, at Geneva, Switzerland 


engagements her honor 


cannot be challenged. 
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Pictorial Digest of the World’s News 


Chile Tornado Costs Lives and $20,000,000. 
[ee to the amount of twenty millions of dollars was 


th wrought in the city and harbor of Valparaiso, Chile, by 

bd rrific windstorm which swept down on the South American repub 
el ’s great seaport and lashed it mercilessly throughout the twelft! 
th d thirteenth of July. Large freighters at anchor in the harbor 
ta ere hurled ashore and battered into junk by the storm. Countless 





pre maller craft and barges laden with hundreds of thousands of dollar 
nit orth of goods were swamped or pounded to bits, not a trace r 
al alning. Valparaiso’s public quay and the private piers owned | 
ure W. R. Grace and Company of New York were left a mass of wreck 

ge. Inthe city scores of buildings were blown down or badly dan 

ged. Figures on the loss of life involved have not been made avail 
ible, but it is known that many perished aboard the ships sunk arfd 
eached in the harbor. Valparaiso Harbor, chief of the Chilean 


he 

am ports, is one of the finest and largest on the South American sea 
5] ward. The city of Valparaiso was founded in 1536 by the Spanish 
"y jioneer Juan de Saavedra. Its population is approximately two 
» hundred thousand. It has been twice partially destroyed by earth 
te quakes, once in 1855 and more recently in 1906. The earthquake 
Le} t 1Qg00 caused half the city to crumble in ruins, but because Cr its 
t] ommercial importance it was rapidly rebuilt. 

A New Party in England? 


n \ ITH the Red Flag waving threateningly over the ramparts 
of the more radical element in the British Labor ranks and 





es he domestic peace of the United Kingdom violently menaced by 
: he Sinn Feiners in the south of Ireland and the Ulster Men in th 
y orth, the political structure of England is beginning to sway and 
> juiver dangerously, and appears in urgent need of shoring up if it is 
° to stand firmly throughout the present seismic period of national 
a inrest. With this end in view Colonel Winston Churchill, England's 
n Secretary for War, recently proposed that all moderates of whatever 
= arty in the British Parliament forthwith associate themselves for 


, oncerted action against every radical, separatist, and reactionary ten 
lency in the State, in 4 new coalition party, under the leadership of 
Premier Lloyd George, to be known as the Center Party. It is thought tha 
' ecent violent utterances of the Ulster leader, Sir Edward Carson, th 
ng civil war if the claims of the south of Ireland for home rule are gr 
has precipitated this movement The new Center Party would unite the 
moderate elements in both the Unionist (Ulster) and Liberal (Home Rule 

parties, thus leaving all the extremist members in the House of Commons 

reactionary Tories, Radical Socialists and Laborites, and out and out 
Ulster partisans—completely out in the cold, with an overwhelming party 
organization in the House advocating any moderate compromise settle 

ments of current difficulties advocated by the government It is felt by 
adherents of the movement proposed by Colonel Churchill that the present 
party divisions in Parliament leave no faction strong enough to carry 
through, to an absolute certainty, the policies adopted and advocated by 
the government. There is also a suggestion of fear that unless the government 
has the solid backing of a dominating majority in the legislative body 
efforts to clear up one of the most dangerous and intricate national crises 
England has ever faced may be brought to naught by partisan obstruction 
ists. The formation of the proposed Center Party is said to have the adherenc« 
of a majority of the strongest members in Parliament. Its successful organ 
ization is expected to assure the speedy solution of the portentous Irish and 
Labor difficulties which now endanger the continued unity of the State 
[his crisis was already shaping itself in 1914 and was only deferred by the 
war. The unsettled conditions following the contlict have only aggravated 
the renewal of an old menace 


its 





























































































The Starving ‘‘Sick Man” of 
Europe Seeks Vengeance 
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Pictorial Digest of the World’s News 


Hands Off, America! 


a. vear Si Edward Carso 


leader of the Ulster Unionist 














in the north of Ireland, has been 
a source ol embarrassment to 
the British Government. He 
and his followers have stead 
fastly refused to accept 
home rule for Ireland and 
threatened armed rebel- 
lion if any attempt is 
made to force upon 
Protestant Ulster the 
domination of an Irish 
Parliament in which a 
majority of members 
vould necessarily be 
Catholics of the south- 
ern element. Now that 
the peace is signed the Irish 
question has again taken the 
center of the stage in the 
British political drama, with 
the south Irish Sinn Feiners 
clamoring for complete separation 
from England with political autono 
my; the Ulster men demanding 
continued membership in the United oe 
Kingdom under the English Par- Sir Edward Carson at a British victory loan rall 

liament; the conservative and libera! 

elements in both Ireland and England advocating a settlement of Ireland’s woes by the granting of 
Home Rule, anda powerful faction in America attempting to force Congress into a recognition of the 
recently declared, autonomous but’actually unofficial and inoperativ e—*‘ Irish Republic,” whose 
“‘president,’”” Eamonn de Valera, is now touring the United States in an effort to enlist concerted 
American intervention. Reopening Ulster’s fight for union with England, Sir Edward Carson, 
to the extreme annoyance of conservative England, recently launched a bitter attack against 
the pro-Irish movement in this country, declaring that “there ’is a campaign going on in 
America which will soon be joined by the Germans to create a great anti-British feeling.” Speak 
ing of the resolution lately passed by Congress favoring the granting of a hearing at the Peace 
Conference for-the Irish Separatists, he said: ‘“‘ You attend to your own affairs; we will attend 
toours. We([meaning Great Britain] will brook no interference in our own affairs by any coun 
try, however powerful. What right had an American mission to come to this country, in a 
breach of hospitality, to stir up strife?’ Sir Edward’s attack on America, which caused 
scarcely a ripple here, aroused a storm of protest in England, particularly as in the course of 
his utterances he threatened to call out the Ulster Volunteers, in the event of the granting of 
Home Rule. His prosecution, on grounds of disloyalty, was advocated by conservatives, but 
no law covering his offense could be found operative. Sir Edward Carson’s outbreak 
earned for him the sobriquet of “privileged rebel,” has caused considerable discussion of 



















































































‘ Pec’, Bal eBRLe 


Burying the victims of German rifle squads in Brussels. 











limit of rank and honors. 
ing parallel between a possible American intervention 
in Anglo-Irish affairs and ar future attempt of Great 


Britain, under the League of Nations, to’ obtrude her influence 
shaping the policies of the United States in respect to the 


Two Great Comrades in Arms 


EITHI R | rance nor Ameri being ible t »cOonvVeyY in words 
their reciproc | admir tio! lor ¢ h other’s field com- 


manders, each conferred upon the other’s commander-in-chief 


the highest military honor within its gift, France investing 
General Pers} yg it! the Gr na 4 ross of the Legion of Honor 
and General Pershing reciprocating by bestowing on Marshal 
Petain the coveted | S. Dis ished Service Medal. The 
two illustrious soldiers are here shown in company wearing 
their decorations. On his recent visit to England, the American 


Commander-in-Chief on the battle front, who is known to 
Englishmen as General Sir John Pershing, by virtue of the 
Knightly Order conferred on him by King George, received a 
tremendous ovation. The man who in 1880 was trudging 
behind a plow out in Missouri, was wined and dined by royalty, 
met and talked with half the great statesmen of the realm, and 
headedtt he brilliar tvictory par ice through London, in celebration 
of peace, in which contingents from every Allied country 
marched He is nov about to receive the supreme mili- 
tary honor, which few American soldiers have ever achieved. 
Che President has recommended him to Congress, in company 
with General Peyton C. March, for the permanent rank of 
full general, with seniority in the supreme grade for Pershing. 
How great the distinction is will be seen when it is considered 
that prior to Generals Pershing and March there have been 
only three soldiers to hold equal rank in this country—Ggant, 
Sherman and Sheridan 


An Honored Grave at Last 


NE of the first preoccupations of the Belgians, after rescu- 

ing their martyred land from the grip of the invaders, was 
to provide a fitting sepulchre for the remains of the patriots 
who dared the vengeance of the Teuton war lords in the service 
of their country, and were cut down as spies hy the volleys of 
German firing squads at Brussels. An impressive ceremony, 
here pictured, was recently held in honor of these heroes, ‘at 
the Belgian capital, when the exhumed bodies of the victims of 
“Kultur” were borne with full military honors through the 
streets of the city and laid to their final rest in one of Bel- 
gium’s national cemeteries. 
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Rank Did Not Trouble Him 


E might have used his authority to 

shift risk and loss of dignity to the 
houlders of a subordinate. But the mo 
ent a fellow human being’s life was i 
inger he forgot rank, dignity, and his own 
ifety, and, ripping his coat from his shoul 
ers, Rear Admiral Harry Huse dove from 
he deck of his flagship, the U.S. 5. ¢ lum 

into the waters of the Hudson River to 
man incident 
curred on July Admiral 
The man 


éscue a overboard The 


just as the 
nd his wife were going ashore 


e saved was a humble helper on the barge 





























An Heroic Admiral 


which was to have taken him to the New 
York dock. When it comes to matters of 


life and death the United States Navy 
recognizes no fine gradations of rank. 


To the Memory of ‘“‘An 

, | SOWERING high above its neighboring 
peaks, lour miles north of Deadwood 

South Dakota, is the monarch of the far 


Black Hill range, which, until last July 4 


was known as ‘‘Sheep Mountain.” Its name 
since Independence Day, has changed 
Today it is Mount Theodore Roosevelt 


At the suggestion of Ca h Bullock 


lifelong 


plain set 
ranching friend of the Great 
‘olonel,”’ and one of Roosevelt’s officers 

the Rough Riders of Spanish Wat fame, the 


Black Hills whicl 


was the only 


Pioneers, of 


member! 


society ol 
Roosevelt honorary 


voted to perpetuate their illustrious con 


rade’s memory by endowing the 
mountain of their range with his 
\ccordingly, on the summit of 
Mountain was erected a stately 
and, on the Fourth of July 
by admirers and lovers of Roosevelt from 
every United States, Major 
General Leonard Wood dedicated mountai 

} 


highest 
name. 
Sheep 
monumen’ 
accompanied 


corner of the 


and monument to the man who, in many 
hearts, ranks next to Abrahan 
Lincoln among the great Presi 


dents of the United States, a 


I merican”’ 


Digest of the World’s News 
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Japanese descendants of the Samurai commemorat 
the fiftieth anniversary of the passing of the Shogun 











President who stood four square 


to the world, not only states 
man, but soldier, writer, his 
torian, sportsman, explorer, and 


A tablet on the Roose 
velt monument bears the follow 
ing inscription: 


diplomat 


Whereas, in the death 


Roosevelt the Society of 
Pioneers has lost an honored and loved 
nember. and whereas. he was the friend 





~ humanity, the champion of the op 
pressed, a thorough American, loving 
his country with whole-hearted devotio 
ind, whereas, his Americanism, hi ve 
f country, his clean life, his advocacy ot 
+} 


e square deal, to rich and poor, are 

worthy of emulation, an 

spiration to hi 

e it resolved by the Society of Black 
Hills Pioneer that in perpetuation 

I ver betore 


1 will prove 





countrymen, theretore 


ind to keep it ¢ 


the name of Sheep Mountai 


i memory 
ur people 
be changed to Mount Theodore Roose 
velt, with the hope and prayer that 
it may become a shrine where the young 
people of the Black Hills may be led to 
follow the teachings of good citizenship 
and love of country so exemplified in 
he life of this gres . 

































Commemorating the death of the “George Washington of Hawaii,’ in far off Honolulu. 


Not Too Good to Fight 
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A Chaplain who fought 


| ( ( he front he lost 
his orde en fire, his 
ler | e different 
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g the battle of 
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he ed General Orders. 


Reviving Chivalry in Japan 
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Hawaii Honors Ruler 
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ne umerous 
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‘ ~ singk 
( lands 

governed 

The ti 
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, O ‘ Lite work the 
citizens of Hav gnalized the 
f his death by a great 

pageant il which wenty-nine 





thousand native Hawaiians took 
part at Honolulu on June 11. 
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George Creel’s Page 








On this page Mr. Creel presents bi-weekly his views of 
public events, public men and social and political tenden- 
Quite often Mr. Creel’s opinions may 


Irish Bl 


cies of the times. 


HERE is need to speak a few plain, straight- 

forward words to Americans of Irish birth 

and Irish descent, for unless the Irish move- 
ment in the United States is brought under more 
intelligent control and given more intelligent direc- 
tion, there is grave danger that its present dynamic force 
will be weakened in very material degree. Nothing is 
more safe than to assert that the American people, as a 
whole, are heart and soul with Ireland. Even where there 
is no exact knowledge of Erin’s seven-century struggle 
for freedom, it is still the case that the average citizen 
feels strongly that the Irish have suffered unbearable 
wrongs, and are entitled to the liberties and opportuni- 
ties that will flow from unrestricted national develop- 
ment. 


Ireland Looks to America 


When all is said and done, this American sympathy 
is Ireland’s most valuable asset. Just as it was Ameri- 
can money and encouragement that kept blazing the 
flame of Irish aspiration during the last fifty years, so 
is it the public opinion of America today that makes the 
Irish question a world problem that England will be 
forced to answer. What other nation has any real in 
terest in Ireland? France and Italy have their own 
wretchednesses to repair. Japan is remote, and while 
Germany might rejoice at the chance to add to British 
troubles, Germany is scarcely in a position to come for 
ward as a source of aid. It is America alone to which 
Ireland must look; it is American sentiment that is 
Ireland’s chief weapon of attack. 

Surely these should be obvious truths, yet it is this 
sympathy and this comradeship that is being subjected 
to a strainethat is bound to prove weakening, if not ac 
tually destructive. Meetings at which the President of 
the United States ts hissed, meetings at which the ideals 
of America are and derided as hypocritical, 
meetings at which notorious pro-Germans preside, are 
not calculated to strengthen the Irish cause in the Amer 
ican mind. Nor, for that matter, are they calculated to 
enthuse and unify Americans of Irish birth and descent, 
for there is no hyphen in the average Irish heart, and 
while he yields devotion to his motherland, his allegiance 


‘booed 


is given unreservedly to America. 

Quite obviously, the Irish movement lends itself to 
the purposes of many dangerous and insincere groups 
in the United States It fits in absolutely with the 
schemes of part'sans with the hatreds of pro-Germans, 
and with the plots of those who want to destroy the 
League of Nations in order that the old programs of 
greed and rapacity may be restored. No greater blow 
could be dealt the Irish cause than to have it become 
the catspaw of these selfish and malign influences. Let 
Americans, and this includes the great majority of Irish 
also, come to the conviction that the Irish movement 
has a Ayphen in it, and there will be a reaction the force 
of which can not be overestimated. 


A Little Thinking Needed 
It is high time that every American with Irish blood 
in his veins, and every American truly interested in the 
Irish cause, should commence to do a little intelligent 
thinking for himself instead of giving his mind over to 
sie 


the emotionalism of meetings and the claptrap of per 
fervid orator Irish freedom is now merely an academi« 
assertion, and the question that each sincere, intelligent 
person should ask himself is this: ‘How can Irish free 


dom be mad 


There are just two wavs and only two: by force of 
irms, by Engl s 1 action 

To any person of sense, the first way is out of the 
que stion. .Ireland ca Ot possi hope to cope with 
the military might of Eng 1. Evenif she had the man 
power, which she | lacks guns, munitions, air 
craft and all the scientific 1 hinery of war. England 
crouched over the le K¢ eT i bull terrier, could 
trike and crush almost e¢ And where, outside 
of Ireland mn force to come from Not from 
France and Italy, bled white. Not from Russia, from 
Spain, from Japa [his leaves the United States as the 


ble chance. Does anyone imagine for a mo- 





one poss ( 

ment that the pe ople of Ameri¢ a, not vet recovered from 
the shock and horror a world war, will take arms 
against England in Ireland’s behalt? Not an Irishman 
urges it: not even the Sinn Fein leaders themselves, as 
they admitted to me, even dream of it. 


Let us, at this point, consider the position of the 





mutual 
all responsibility” 


United States with reference to this Irish matter. The 
President is hissed and openly denounced by “Irish 
patriots” like Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, for hav 
ing failed to rise, in his place in Paris and make de- 
mand that Ireland should be given freedom at once. 
Now what was it that the President went to Paris to do? 
He went, primarily as the representative of a bellig 
erent power to sit with the representatives of other 
belligerent powers, for the purpose of framing the terms 
of the Peace Treaty that would bring the World War 
toan end. What would have been the result had he 
announced to the Conference, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I refuse to 
take part in these deliberations until the Irish Republic 
is given recognition?’’ Does anyone doubt that Eng 
land would have risen in hot resentment, or that this 
resentment would not have been shared by other coun 
tries concerned only with the framing of the peace? 
Chaos would have piled on chaos, and all hope of 
world order would have perished then and there. 

If not at the outset, then at what other time? Had 
the case of Ireland been introduced, does anyone imagine 
for a moment that other introductions would not have 
followed? Wuat about Egypt, India, the Philippines, 
Morocco, Lithuania, the Ukraine, the Jugoslavs, and 
scores of other peoples with their claims to liberty 
and self-determination? These bitternesses, ancient and 
complicated, would have turned the Conference into a 
Bedlam, no Peace Treaty would have been drawn, or 
could have been drawn, and the world would have 
plunged into a bottomless abyss. 


The Great Lie 


It is because these various national and racial appeals 
were not heeded and considered in detail that the charge 
is made that the Peace Conference repudiated the pledged 
principle of self-determination. This is the great lie. The 
Peace Conference did not repudi ite, but k spt its faith 
in the only way that it could keep the faith. Lacking in 
itself the power and the machinery with which to give 
any practical effect to the principle of self-determination, 
it created a body that would have the power and the 
machinery, framing and signing the solemn 
of the League of Nations. 

This body, and this body only, with its high court of 
international justice, is fitted and planned for dealing 
with the injustices that imperil the peace of the world 
It is before it that the case of Ireland may be presented, 
oppressed peoples, elor 
the President of the United States framed and secured 
the insertion of this paragraph in Article XI 

“It is also declared to be the friendly right of each 
member of the League to bring to the attention of the 
Assembly or to the Council any circumstances whatso 
ever affecting international relations which threatens 
to disturb either the peace or the good understanding bi 
tween nations upon which peace depends.” 

There, as plain as language can make it, is the right 
of the United States to put the matter of Ireland before 
the League of Nations with the privilege to press it even 
Not as an in 
sult to be resented by I ngland, not as a hostile act lead 
ing to severed relations and bitter feeling, but as a 
‘friendly right,’”’ for what with our large Irish popula 
to Ireland does disturb 


Covenant 


ave, and the case of every other 


as counsel presents the cause of a client 


tion, continued injustice 
understanding.” 


The Only Way We Can Help 


This the second of the two ways by whi h 


** good 


Irish in 
Until 
the League of Nations is formed we have no such right. 
Even as open presentation of the Irish cause at 
the President would have entailed chaos 


dependence can be made a fact—is the only way 
Paris by 
so would any 
such demand on his part today deal the Irish cause a 
de adly blow The great Mass ol the English people are 
in favor of Irish freedom. Particularly is this true of the 
English Labor Party, the coming great force in England’s 
political life. But this sympathy and support would be 
swept away instantly if racial angers should be aroused 
by any action on the part of America that the British 
would have a right to resent as arrogant and autocratic. 

Take our own case, for instance. The great mass of 
public opinion is firmly in favor of independence for the 


unders 





differ widely from those of the editor of LESLIE’s, so by 
consent he 


and the editor of LESLIE’s “disclaim 


for each other’s expression of opinion. 


Philippines. But what if the House of Lords pass« 
a resolution urging Philippine independence, or 
Lloyd George, rising from his seat at the Peace Co 
ference, had said, ‘‘Gentlemen, I cannot go furth« 
with the discussion of the peace terms that are to b: 
presented to Germany until the United States h: 
granted the demands of the Filipinos?” Does anyon 
doubt that America would rise en masss and say 
“We'll show you.” 

It is a false friend to the Irish cause who races over 
the country abusing the English people and stirring uj 
hatred against England. In 1912, the House of Commo: 
passed a Home Rule Bill because the English peopl: 
wanted it passed. Again in 1913 and again in ro1q4 the 
measure went through the House of Commons by un 
diminished majorities, showing that the will of the peopl 
had not changed. It was the House of Lords that stood 
between the English people and their desire to do justice 
to Ireland; it is the Tory party in England that stands 
between Ireland and freedom today. This distinction 
between the Tory party and the English people is a dis- 
tinction that it is a folly not to make 


A New Era in England 
lhe old order is passing in England 
ter of weeks when the present ramshackle Coalition 
Government, born of Llovd George’s trades, will be 
thrown out, ushering in the dawn of a new order. The 
leaders of this new order are Irel ind’s friends pledged 
to do her justi e 
them? 

Out of my own personal knowledge, I say that Wood 
row Wilson has always been a steadfast « hampion of the 
Irish cause. He is that today 
for the Irish cause and not Irish applause Had he « hosen 
to come out with some Irish demand at Paris he would 
have been selling Ireland’s hopes for his own personal 
glory. Not only would he have ruined America’s oppor 
tunity as a force for idealism, not only would the action 
have aroused tomestic revolt because of the disruption 
of the peace proceedings but he would have irraved the 
English people as a unit against the Irish demands 

\s it is, English opinion is still with the Irish, and in 
creasingly so as the unspeakable Carson raves and threat 
ens: the power of the President to exert pressure upon 
the English Government remains unabated. and the 
League of Nations provides a court in which the Irish 
case may be brought unless it is settled before that time 


It is only a mat 


Is it wise to anger, insult and alienate 


rhe trouble is that he is 


Another Danger for Ireland 

There is still another false and dangerous position in 
which the Irish movement is being placed by its reckless 
leadership. This is the movement’s antagonism to the 
League of Nations as a whole, not because of anything 
that it does to America, but because of w hat it is Sup 
posed not to do for Ireland. The attack is made by rea 
son of Article 10, which provides that the “members 
of the League undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of the 
League.” This Article was framed to protect the new 
States like Poland and Czechoslovakia. and to guard 
against the rapacities of power, the lusts of conquest 
It is not concerned in any manner with internal revolu 
tion, redress of popular grievances by insurrection, or 
even against a readjustment of national boundaries by 
action from the inside. 

This is the danger, however: the Irish movement is 
being put in the position of refusing to view the League 
of Nations in any other light than the false light of this 
lie. It is being made to appear that Americans of Irish 
birth and descent have no interest in the proposal at 
all except as it bears upon Ireland, Whether there is 
good for America in the Covenant, whether there is 
good in it for the world, matters nothing. It is supposed 
to prejudice Ireland in a minute particular, therefore it 
must be defeated. The world’s attempt to substitute 
arbitral processes for wholesale slaughter, to lessen the 
backbreaking burden of competitive armaments, to raise 
the standard of workers the world over, all these things 
are contemptuously swept aside because Ireland is not 
pleased. 

[his is bad business. Not only is it angering the native 
American, but it will split the Irish movement itself 
into bits, for the Irishman in America is an American 
first. Nothing is more imperative than that the Irish 
: On page 190 
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Why China Refused to Sign 


OWARDS the end of the 2oth century, German im- 
perialism, under the guidance of Kaiser William II 
sought a new field in the Far East. The German 

Junkers had already their eye on a port which from both 
the strategical and commercial points of view was un 
rivaled. This was the port of Tsingtao, situated in the 
Bay of Kiao-chow in the Province of Shantung. By 
diligent search and patient waiting, an opportunity soon 
presented itself for the display of the German “mailed 
fist.” In November, 1897, a missionary incident occurred. 
Che Kaiser immediately ordered a German squadron to 
inchor off Kiao-chow, landed an expeditionary force, and 
innounced the occupation of the territory. The Manchu 
Government in China at that time, under Teutonic pres- 
sure, concluded a treaty with Germany in March, 1808, 
whereby the following principal rights were granted to 
her: 

t. The grant of a lease for 99 years of both sides of the 
entrance to the Bay of Kiao-chow, the area of the territory 
being about 190 square miles. 

2. The demarcation of a zone of about 30 miles around 
the Bay of Kiao-chow for the passage of German troops; 
but China’s rights of sovereignty were expressly reserved. 

3. The grant of railway and mining rights in the Prov- 
ince of Shantung, in accordance with which a railway was 
subsequently built between Tsingtao and Chinan, the 
capital of the province, a distance of over 250 miles 

In the 16 years of their occupation the Germans spent 
large sums of money in improvements. Besides the con 
struction of a residential quarter, extensive harbor works 
were undertaken, roads were built, and a scheme of affor 
estation was begun. 


Japanese Occupation 

When the world war broke out in 1914, Japan declared 
war on Germany and prepared to take action again Kiao 
chow. The Chinese Republican Government intimated 
their desire to join in the war against Germany, but were 
discouraged from taking the step. The Japanese troops 
sent to attack Tsingtao landed in the province at a spot 15 
miles from Tsingtao and marched across the entire pe 
ninsula in order to arrive at their objective. The British 
force which co operated in the expedit ion landed within the 
German leased territory. The fortress, garrisoned by some 
5,000 Germans and Austrians, capitulated in November, 
the total Japanese casualties being about 1,500. Japan 
also stationed troops along the Tsingtao-Chinan Railway. 
The Chinese Government protested against this, because 
even the Germans at the height of their influence in Shan- 
tung admitted that the Chinese Government had the right 
to police the entire railway even within the 30-mile zone. 
The Chinese protest was not only without avail, but 
brought on the celebrated Twenty-One Demands from the 
Japanese Government. 


Delegate to the Peace Conference from China 
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Chino-Japanese Treaty, 1915 

It is not our purpose here t dis the Twenty-one 
Demands ich created at th I esuch a sensation in 
Europe and America, or the history of the negotiatior 
h ensued, nor the Japanese which forced 
finally China’s ac eptance Fe o! the demands con 
cerne the province shan { Wi he Cl ese 
(sy ( ment capitulat re grit everal 
tes were exchanged lhe imp nt provisions were as 
he Chinese Government agreed to give full assent 

tters upon which the JapaneseGovernment might 
tnereaiter agree W vith the German Government relating to 


the disposition of all rights which Germany 


the pre vince 


Che Japanese Government agreed to restore the 
lease dippsronees. of Kiao-chow to China under certain con 
ditions, one of which w.s that a concession was to be 
established under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan at a 
place designated by Japan 

. . > . - ; 
3. Japan obtained the option of/building a new railway 


in Shantung. 


German Rights Non-existent 





Following the example of the United Stat China first 

broke off diplomat ik relations w Gert \ugus 
clared war against her. I e de I was 

all treaties, agreements and nve ons con 

between China and Ger ere cont ty 

aw of nations l er practice there by 
gated. The declar Ss ( ially communicated 
by the Chinese Governme to the Powers ling the 
| nited otates a 1 Jay they re] ed , »wledging 
Ss receipt and Congratulating ‘ u on the ste she had 
take! he important point she 1 therefore be noted 
that when China declared war against Germany, and 
celed ll treaties ¢ f ‘ ( hino-German 
treaty of 1898 became nu German rights in 
Shantung no longer existed he rigl which were 
g inted to Germany by tha r turallv reverted to 

the grantor, China 
Furthermore, this cancelation of German rights had 
another consequence Whether the ¢ nim J panese treaty 
and notes of 1915 regarding Shantung, and indeed all the 
treaties and notes resulting from the Twenty-one De- 
mands, should be considers inding on China er not, 
owing to the circumstances of their negotiation and the 
coercion and duress used for their conclusion, w a matter 
which was raised by the Chinese Delegation at the Pa ris 
Conference. But the point which should be em ohanieal 
here is this: China was, according to that treaty, to 
agree to gi e assent to all matters UDOI which Japan 
( al 
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Burning $2,000,000 Worth of Airplanes 
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When our air squadrons were ordered back to a port of embarkation they 


The best planes were shipped to the United States. The motors were 
turned in their planes and equipment at the First Air Depot near Toul. 


pulled out of the others and the planes themselves were advertised for sale. 
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The figure set by the Liquidation Commission as the minimum bid 


that price, although they had cost from $3,000 up to build. They had 
to be disposed of immediately, so they were stacked and burned. 


“vw 


that would be accepted was $18 each. No one wanted them, even at 


auer the positi os 
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Salvagin 


HE disposal of the vast 
amount of American wat 
material in France, which 
onsists of everything from mile 
iong wharves to discarded band in 
truments, is in the hands of the 
iquidation Commission with 
eadquarters in Paris. The part of 
his material that is of a permanent 
iture camps, depots and the like 
is being turned over to the French 
sovernment for final disposition 
They will pay for it at a certain 
percentage of its inventoried value 
he price paid depending on 
whether or not it can be put 
veace time uses The America 
lock at Bassans just outside Bor 
leaux which has some of the best 
reight handling equipment in th 
world will be a valuable addition 
to the port and that, as well as th 
warehouses and eql ipn ent 
Brest and St. Nazaire, are being 
turned over as rapidly as the Amer 
can Army is through with then 
rhe large camps in the training 
ireas and near what was the front 


Lo 


re, as they stand, practicall 
valueless, but the barracks, wher 
pulled down and m« ved to the ley 


istated areas of France, will serve 

men and the inhabitants whose hon 
American locomotives and cars 

French as soon as the work of m 


to the ports has been con pl ed 


Certain amounts of clothing and 


ilse being sold to the French Gover 


material the Polish and other newly) 


ire large buyers. They are using it 


new armies. 
Worn clothing and miscellaneous 
out chiefly to individuals under the 


bids The purchase and re-sale of 


made small fortunes for French ju 
who have seen fit to take flyer 


imu store ré 

ment, D < nis recent sale in I ll v pe r < ne eI oO] he French manu 

wrmed governme he pe nts from miles around flocked facturers. The par 4 rer who would be 

: , ' ; , é 
in fitting o heir from the success idder es he he er ! compe has alwavs 
> e very cannily refused to sell ne marke King « for himself in , 

salvage is being sold single thing. Instead he ediately prepared eve both the business . I ( nd even if the 
ystem of advertised thing he had for ship « to Lill here where the e of this equipme \ kely that the : 
thi » i is I | rs | I | i real nd her ré r } j ni } , . 1 te 

is Cqulp l lal nec ( i¢ a cit l ‘ -m & l ere | | ( ( opp ( would De 
k dealer nda other buvers re ig nt é he pric I ad oO 4 eT to prever ' 
in old clothing. The rticles | he purchas< ll be le to sell « ( ] 
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A salvage pile of U. S. Army wagons, trucks an " at Vernoil, France ¢ ’ n account : 


e clothing Wil { ‘ ‘ Olt Lhe compiets me he result 
loth, but a1] : ¢ in ( I ( I rs could be i 
( ¢ carried 
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Thousands of auto tires, discarded by the A. E. F., awaiting sale to the highest bidder at Vecnoil, France. 
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The French Surrender at Sedan in 1870 








peat itsel vith variation On Sept S og 
1s the French army alt Sedan was forced \ 

N 
lo surrende lo the German best 5 Ma N 
‘ ’ N 
shal McMahon having been wounded Ger \ 











eral Duc had umed mmand of the N 

' NN 

French Dul Was upersedcd General Di NY 

Wimbfien wh acled a negotiator for N 

’ N 

France The iclo fdald Low) rigorous x 

, x 

terms De Wimp pb / ry more N 
favorabie arrangements and for considera 


General von 


tion of his feelings as a if 
Moltke and Count n Bismarck firmly 


Telused ft Wa Re } 10) The re ws an 
analogy to thi n German Marshal von 
Hindenburg’s recent appeal to Marshal 
: : ; . : 
Foch to consider that th rmer during the 
greal war only did kh luly lo his country as N 
; N 
he Sau ul. Thi interesting article Here N 


prink d is a transiatiov \ Jud € CHaries F, 
Mac Lean of an account of the Sedan sur 
render written by Captain d’Orset and incor 
porate d by General Duc? 
“La I urnée de Seda 


tinto his monograph 
Lhe Day tf Sedan 

. ’ 
troduced into a salon 
id floor where we 


ed at least ten minutes the 


RANA AY 





p to the moment, when General 





NONONNNMNMHNNNRAMAAAAAAAAANADANADNTT NIA’ 





AANA t 
: YY Win pffen claimed it 
General de Wimpffen continued furt] 
upon the same theme, but perceiving ul 
General von Moltke appeared little touch 
with his personal plea he took a little mo 
“Further,” said he, 
you are not able to accord me better: c 


energetic tone 
ditions I cannot accept those that you v 
to impose. I will make an appeal to n 
to its honor, and I will effect a batt 
or | will defend myself in Sedan.” (1 
must be admitted that he had not the to! 
of one self-convinced of what he said 
General von Moltke then interrupt: 


army, 


him: “I have indeed a great respect 
you. I appreciate your situation and I r 
gret not being able to do what you as} 
But as for atten pting a sortie, that is qu 
as impossible for you as it is to defer 
yourself in Sedan Certainly 

troops which are really excellent; 
fantrymen d’élité 
the zouaves, chasseurs a pied, turcos a1 


you hay 
your i 


he meant without doul 


marines) are remarkable; your cavalry 
audacious and intrepid; your artillery 
excellent and has done us great damag 


too much dan age; but a great part ol y 














man who was to apprise us of the desires of 
King Willian 


General von 1 


entered 
Bismarck and Ge! 
eral Vol B] imenthal and 
After a somew! summar ilute he 


Moltke 
panied by Count von 


accon 


some. otticers YAMIN MNN 


isked 


NMOWNN 


The famous painting, by a German artist, of the humiliation of President Thiers in 1871 
. shen France, follo ving the surrender at Sedan, was forced to accept Bismarck’ s rigorous terms 
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MMM 


008 infantry is demoralized. We have ma 
today more prisoners mi 
wounded—there remain for vou actual 
not more than 80,000 men. Under suc} 
conditions you would not 
trate our lines, for I have surrounding y« 
actually 2,240,000 men and 
artillery, of 


tion to fire upon Sedan rhe 


than 20,00¢ 





en | be able to pene 
oo pieces 
which 300 are already in pos 
will be there tomorrow at the break of.d; 
If you would like to a 
I can have one of your offlcers conduct« 
to different positions which my troo] 
occupy and he will be able to tell you the 


ssure yourself of tl 


ds dbddasbssmmtiidsddddiaddaaaaddé 


\ exactness of what I said.”’ 
\ Then taking a different cue, General d 
\ Wimpffen replied in an insinuating ton 


"% believe that it is to vou interest €vé 
from a political point ol view to accor 
honorable capitulation to the army I have 
the honor to command. You are going t 
make peace. Without doubt you desire 
make it soon. More than any other, the 
’ French nation is generous a 
and consequently will be affected by the 


nd chivalro 


generosity which you accord it and gratef 
for consideration had for it If you 
conditions which would flatter the mol 
propre of the army, the countrv itse¢ 


would be likewise flattered: that wo 
lessen in the eves of the nation the bitter 
) 


ness of defeat, and peace conclude 








The tables turned in 1918. Foch dictates armistice terms to the Kaiser and Hindenburg 
painting made for the late William Sleicher of Warwick, N. Y., by C. C. Beauregard 





General de Wimpfien if he had his powers, \ 
I t N 
and upon his llirmative response he asked \ 
, 1 ] ' N 
to verily ther whicl \ a r General N 
de Wimptie: nen Se ed General 
Castelnau and General Faure General ; 
von Moltke hav gy | asked 1 what 
charact¢ were these Generals, Gen 
eral Faure eplied tl ne wa come as 
hef d’état-m r of Marshal MacMahon to 
accompany General i Win pile } but 
without anv oflicial cl ter | General 
Castelnau said t it he me to bring a 
verbal and official communication on the 
r fy ey } S 
part o ez pr ns Communica \ 
tion we l be « e onl he end of 
the conf re ( ich. other se. he had 
no auth » tal art General von . 
Molt med to General d . 
olth ( ( » Gener de Wir Pp N 
. : N 
ter | ing ther with his hand N 
N 
(‘oun BK ! h | ie General n N 
{ | ( ere < ed he ( N 
\ 
tye ( ( en or ¢ ght Py iS X 
aie ' N 
om one at a sign from N 
Blument} ail : N 
sumer laced himself S 
eal { DO » he leaned to NY 
vrite eve g | N 
»S NAAN 
After we wi cate there reigned at From a 
insta ) General 
Wimpfie r ening the - 
L r ( 
(ener ) ré yg e he de 1 te 
ymme ‘ 
Iw » know,” | ond ns « 
the Lf h His M I of Pr 
The ‘ re Moltke 
The « ' es 
there ] P 
t cn » { ) 
Ke I 
( (,cene ( ri 
(rf ‘ \\ 
( 
i S 


er +} 
I i gen | ri 
I ot r 
| ‘ 
‘ 
I é I r r 
} General 
‘ £ hin ¢ wit 
; ged in the cor 


He ap 


5 personal position 


rf M\ pit de new suggestions 
which hi 


sympat! h | 

night trent. ' 

ight inspire in General von Moltke, | 
ser Lhe 


WOH RRAAAMANV 








I arrived,” he said, ‘two days ago from Africa at the 
base of the desert. 1 } e had up to this time an irre 
proachable mili ry rey tation nd behold they have 
given me a command at the middle of a battle and I find 
my selt lat / obilged to I h I y name to ; disastrous 
capitul i I am thus forces oO assume all the 
respo ut | gl ( C] rea the ba tle 
of whicl cap i0 he outcome You are a 
ie eral o ( ( I r Yo ne d compreh« d all 

e bitterness o better than anv one else 
I IS po ( ( { O ¢ his b erness i 
cording more honorable conditions. Why do you no 
do IL kn ! he gre ( se « ) col 
plete S er } bec he of o valiant M } ho 
~ Al elore He perha] ould ot 

e be ( é but he coulk least hi orked a 

icitous retre \s for myself, if I had commanded | 

oO oO } | could } e a a r nal 
MM | MacMahon and ha t I 

ould have prepart etre " ving 
oO OO} | ld } é cee ina 
preme etiort t Ke openl the 

St ec comn por meé oO 1 le 

hout me kity @ either the a on or the positior 
ol my troops In pile of all 1 would perhap have beet 
able to achieve a passage or to fight in retreat except for 
the personal incident which it is useless to relate.” 


(Without doubt an allusion to the confusion of orders 
which resulted from the fact that Marshal MacMahon had 
given a comraand to General Ducrot which he exercised 


such auspices will have thex hance of bei £ 
durable, for your generous action wo 

open the door to return of sentime! 
recipro ally a micable wh 


nations 





h should obta n bet ween oTe: 
Persevering on the contrary 
j 


rigorous meas ures toward us you 





will excite surely anger 


and hate in the heart of all our soldiers; the 
of the entire nation will be grievously affected, for it v 
be solidly in accord with its army and will have the same 


emotions of resentment. You will awaken the wor 


instincts put to sleep by the progress 
you will risk kindling an interminable war 
France and Prussia.” 

Chis time 
hin self to reply 


Bismarck who took upot 


was Count vol 


which he did in these terms 





“Your argumentation, General, seems first seriou 
but, au nd, it is only specious and does not bear dis 
Mu 1, it i | 
cussion. Little t general can be put upon grat 
1¢ d partic i] none on tk of a people One 
ight trust the gr de ol overt a la rigueur tl 
of his family one might even in some circumstances ad 


to be expectec 
of the gratitude of a nation If the French peopl were 

; if, like our 
ow! had adoration and respect for its institutions, 1 if 


fashion on the 


itions, 


had a sovereign established in stable 

y the gratitude of the Emperor 
ind in that of his son and attach a value to that grat- 
But in France for the last eighty years govern 
ments have been so little durable, so multiplied, they 
have changed with a rapidity so strange and so beyond all 
comprehension, that it is not possible to rely upon your 
country, and to base hopes upon the amity of a French 


throne, we might believe in 


tude 
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sovereign would be on the part of a neighboring nation an 

act of dementia. Ce serait voulotr bdlir en Pair. 

“Besides it would be an act of folly to imagine that 
France could pardon us our success. You are an irritable 
people, envious, jealous and proud to excess. During 
two centuries France has thirty times declared war 
against Pgussia—(recovering himself)—against Germany 

-and this time you have declared it, as always, for 
jealousy because you could not pardon us our victory of 
Sadowa. And yet Sadowa cost you nothing and in no 
wise affected your glory. But it seemed to you that 
victory was an appanage uniquely reserved for yourselves, 
that glory of arms was your monopoly; you have been 
unable to endure that a nation near you should be as 
strong as you. You have been unable to pardon us 
Sadowa, where neither your interest nor your glory was 
at all at stake, and you will never pardon us the disaster 
of Sedan! Never! If we now made peace, in five years, 
in ten years, as soon as you were able, you would recom- 
mence the war. Voild all the gratitude we would have 
to expect from the French nation! We, we others, in 
contrast with you, are a nation honest and peaceable, 
which never foments desire of conquest and which would 
ask only to live in peace, if you did not constantly excite 
us by your quarrelsome and conquering humor! (I could 
not hinder myself on hearing these words from thinking 
of the adroit fellows who, after having robbed a person, 
cry out more loudly than he: “Stop thief!”’) 

“Today there is enough of that; it is necessary that 
France should be scourged of its pride, of its aggressive 
and ambitious character. We wish power to assure the 
security of our children; and for this it is necessary that 
we have a rampart between France and curselves; we 
need a territory, fortresses, frontiers, which will protect 
us evermore from every attack on its part.” 

General de Wimpffen replied: “ Your Excellency is mis- 
taken in your judgment as to the French nation. You 
rest upon what it was in 1815, and you judge it from cer- 
tain poets or the writings of certain journals. Today the 
French are very different. Thanks to the prosperity of 
the empire all are turning attention to speculation, to 
affairs, to the arts; each one seeks to augment the sum_of 
his own well being and wants enjoyments, and thinks more 
of his own particular interests than of glory. We are 
ready to proclaim in France a fraternity of people. Look 
at England. What has become of the hatred which 
divided France and England? Are not the English today 
our best friends? There will be the same for Germany if 
you show yourselves generous, if unreasonable severity 
does not come to reanimate extinguished passions.” 

At this instant, Count von Bismarck interrupted. He 
had made an incredulous gesture on hearing vaunted the 
friendship existing between France and England. “I 
stop you there, General. No, France is not changed 
It wanted war and it was to flatter this popular mania for 
glory, in a dynastic interest, that Emperor Napoleon III 
provoked us. We well know that the reasonable and 
sane party of France did not push for war; nevertheless, 
it accepted the idea voluntarily. 


Little 


Epitor’s Note: This is another of the interesting series 

f articles now being contributed to Leswtr’s by Lieut.-Col. 
E. W. Halford, Secretary at the White House during Presi 
dent Harrison’s Administration. His revelations of some 
of the unwritten pages of political history during that Ad- 
ministration are of unusual interest, and will be followed by 
others of equal value and importance. 


Oo 


HE recent death of ex-Senator John C. Spooner, of 
Wisconsin, recalls an incident quite interesting at the 
time, to me at least, having to do with the candidacy 

of General Harrison for President. In the summer of 1887, 
in the dining-room of the Hotel de la Paix, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, I saw Senator Spooner seated at one of the tables. I 
sent my card to him and we were soon together, engaged in 
conversation about what was then uppermost in my mind. 
Senator Spooner was half-way an Indianian—his cousin, I 
think, General Ben Spooner, having been one of the State’s 
distinguished Civil War soldiers—and so, after a moment’s 
consideration, I judged him to be fair game for my hunt in 
the interests of Harrison. 

The Senator listened patiently to the arguments in favor 
of my candidate, but said he could not support Harrison 
for President for two reasons: One was that he favored 
General Gresham, then Judge of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, at Chicago, before whose court Spooner had a large 
practice, and his sympathies were naturally with Gresham. 
The second reason was that he feared Harrison was not 
“big enough” for the Presidency, citing as ground for that 
feeling the fact that having engaged Harrison’s law firm 
ior some minor routine service in the Federal Court at In- 
dianapolis in a railway procetding under United States 





war and to that the interest of 


(They seemed to regard them- 


would be to prolong the 
our people is opposed 
selves in this instant as already master of France because 
of our defeat.) No, General, whatever be the interest 
attaching to your position, hOwever flattering may be 
the opinion we have of your army, we cannot 
in your demand and 
been imposed. ; 

“Well,” replied General de Win piten, V ith digi 
“it is quite impossible for me to sign 
We will renew the battle.” 

General Castelnau, then taking up the discourse, said 
with a hesitating voice: ‘“‘I believe the instant has com« 
for transmitting the message of the Emperor.” 

“We listen to you, General,” said Count von Bismarck 

“The Emperor,” continued General Castelnau, 
‘charged me to observe to His Majesty, the King of 
Prussia, that he had sent him his sword without condition 
and personally surrendered absolutely at his mercy, but 
that he had done so in the hope that the King would be 
touched by such a complete abandonment which he would 
know how to appreciate, and in consideration of it would 
be willing to accord to the French army a capitulation 
more honorable and one to which it had a right because 
of its courage.” 

“Ts that all?” demanded Count von Bismarck 

Sear replied the General 

“But what is the sword which Napoleon III has sur- 
rendered? Is it the sword of France or his own sword? Ii 
it is that of France, the conditions could be materially 
modified and your message would have a graver char- 
acter.” 

‘It is only the 
Castelnau 

“In that case 


acquiesct 


change the conditions whict have 


such a capilulati 


sword of the Emperor re plied Genera] 


repli General von Moltke. in 


Recollections: of a White House Secretary 
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“We know well that it was not the army which \ d almost with joy, “that changes 1 ng in the con 

hostile to us. The party in France which pushed toward and he added; “The Emperor will obtain for his 
war is that which makes and defeats government person everything which it pleases | to ask.” (it 
With you it is the populace. It is also the journal! sl eemed to me that there might be a secret dive rgence of 
(and he rested on this word). “They are the ones we pinion between Count von B e General 
wish to punish; for this it is necessary that we go Moltke and t! the fe er we ve bee! 
Paris. Who knows what will happen Perhaps ther 1u fond, sorry to terminate the war, wl e General, 
will be formed among you one of those governmen . the contrary, desires continue i 
which respects nothing, which makes laws according to \t these last words of Gene on Moltke, General de 
its fancy, which will not recognize the capitulation which Wimpffen repeated, ‘‘ W¢ ‘ e the | 
you will sign for the army, whicl Will force perhaps The Lruce repued (rem Vi M« iILKe expires 
officers to violate the promises which they have made to _ tomorrow at four o’c.och ‘ g At fe o'clock 
us, for they will desire without doubt to defend then precisely we will open fire 
selves at any price. We well know that in France soldiers We were all on our fee Ou orses were Called ior 
are made quickly; but young soldiers do not count like After these last speeches noboc aid a word. Silence 
soldiers inured to war, and besides one does not in LS ICY 
provise a corps of officers or even non-commissioned Resuming the discourse, Count von Bismarck said to 
officers. We wish peace, but a durable peace, and inthe General de Wimpfien Yes, Gener: ou have valiant 
conditions of which I have already stated. For that it is and heroic soldiers. I do not doubt that you could per- 
necessary that we put France into the impossibility of | form prodigies of valor and cause us serious losses. But 
resisting us. The fate of battles has delivered to us the what will that help? Tomorrow evening you will not be 
best soldiers, the best officers of the French army. To further advanced than today, and you will only have 
put them gratuitously at liberty, to expose ourselves t upon your conscience the blood of your soldiers and of 
see them march anew agaist us vould be folly; that ours which you W have made flow usek ssly Do not 


in a moment of spite Cause the conlerence 


to break up. 


General von Moltke will con ce yo I trust, that to 
attempt resistance would be folly On your part ” 

All sat down again and General von Moltke resumed in 
these words I affirm to ye umn nat passage could 
not be forced even if your troops were in the best possible 
condition; that independently of the great superiority 
of my men and my artillery, I occupy positions from 
which I can burn Sedan in some hours. ‘These positions 
command all the ways by which you might attempt a 
sortie from the circle in which you are surrounded, and 
they are so strong it would be impossible for you to break 
through then 

You do not know the Lopogra] hy of the « rons of 


pedan A strange detail well ¢ xposes your presumptuous 
and heedless nation. At the outset of the campaign you 
distributed to all your officers maps of Germany when 
you did not have the means of studying the geography of 
your OWn country since you have no maps of your own 
territory. Well, for my part, I tell you that our positions 
are not only very strong, but formidable and inexpug- 
nable.” 

General de Wimpfien found nothing to reply to this 
outbreak, of which he could appreciate the lorce and 
verity. But he said: “I will take advantage, General, 
of the offer you were good enough to make me at the 
I will send an officer to see 
and on his 


opening of this conference. 
these formidable forces of which 
return I will make a decision.” 
“You will send nobody; replied General 
von Moltke dryly. ‘“‘You can believe me. Besides you 
have not a long time for reflection, for it is midnight. At 
four o’clock in the morning the truce will expire, and I 


will not accord you an instant of delay 


you speak 


‘tic 1 ] ” 
it 1s useless, 


07 ded on f 


Stories of Big Men 
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receivership, he had difficulty in "getting a charge to 

si . : incorporate into the bill of costs against his client. Not 

By LIEUT.-COL. E. W. HALFORD caring to wait longer, he had taxed a thousand dollars 
for the service; and after the allowance had been made 

he had received a bill from the Harrison firm for only four 

I ed doll S Upon this he b sed his opinion that Gen 

é Harrison did not think in suftx ently large terms for 

he Presick icy! However, a icw mo ths later the senator 
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undiminished, and Wisconsin’s twenty-two 
cast 


gave Harrison the nomination, so tha 


was quite ready to recognize Harrison as of Presidential 
ality, and the Wisconsin delegation at the ¢ hicago Con- 
tion came to Harrison’s support, v th |} consent, at 

as late on the Sund: gi oi the Convention- 
having polled something over votes on the 
llot of Saturday afternoon, just preceding a forced 


ment that prevented a break to him then—Senator 
came into my room at the Palmer House, threw 
bed \ ere I was t 


upon the resting, and said, “Hal 
yw many votes will you be able to give Harrison 
tomorrow? If he does not poll as many as he had yester 
I cannot hold Wiscons its votes will go to Gresh- 
[ replied that Harrison would hold his vote, and I 
w there were other influences thar Spooner’s Lo keep 
sconsin faithful to Harriso promune ong which was 
steady support of Governor Rus} who Madison 

s in constant touch with the State’s delegatio 
And so when Wisconsi vas reached on the first 
ballot of Monday morning Harris - streng h was 


voles were again 
he vote of- Tennes 
Wisconsin’s 


for him. On the next ballot 
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was not necessary, but none the less 
welcome in swelling the total. Senator 


Spooner was a good friend of President 


Harrison, and provi bly « hanged his 
view as to Harrison’s legal ability 
even in the matt:: of fees, when 
the ex-President received one hundred thousand dollars 
as counsel for Venezuela, and by that token became 


eligible to the prel¢ rred legal class 

I saw Senator pooner not very long ago at a Hippo- 
and again upon the street shortly before 
We h id a good talk together over the old 
but as 


drome matiné« 
his last illne Ss 
days, and he indulged 
well ventured upon some serious*prophecy based upon 
existing national and world conditions. He appeared to 
be in good health, and 
sufficient to carry him through further 


years of his useful and honorable life 


not only in reminiscence 


vith strength 
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Little Stories of Big Men 


Concluded from page 181 

chatted with me for some time over the memories of the 
room in which he had worked with his great chief. There 
was a low white marble mantel on the west side of the 
room, and by that grate, with his long legs stretched 
upon the mantel Mr. Lincoln was wont to sit. Here he 
had a midnight interview with Senator Hendricks and 
Joseph E. McDonald, who presented to him the peti 
tion for the commutation of the sentence of death against 
Milligan, Bowles, and Horsey, the Sons of Liberty. (By 





Thinking of Senator Spooner brings 
to mind his sturdy, true-hearted, and 
eminently practical colleague, Philetus 
Sawyer, of Oshkosh, with whom it was 
a joy to have been a fellow ‘“‘fan”’ in 
the national game that were pulled 
off at Washington in the ball-grounds 
Politics and and *‘admini 
trating”’ way to baseball 
whenever a was scheduled 
Only occasionally could the President 
attend: but it was generally 
for the Secretary to be there and “re 
present the Administration,” as Har 
rison put it senator sawyer 
a famous devotee of the sport, and 
knew nearly as much about the tech 
nique of the game as I did. By rea 
son of his munificence Oshkosh had a 
fine ball team of which the Senator’s 
son was owner and manager. It was 
the father’s chief joy; and the story 
never failed of listeners how, upon 
its first after a 
course of training, the elder Sawyer watched with solici 


tates¢ ralt 
had to give 


big game 








possible 


was 





appearance due 


tude, and finally with anguish, the pride of Oshkosh go 
down to inglorious defeat his was in the days when 


baseball was a real game, not-simply a-scientitic tussle 





between ‘“‘batteries,’”’ but when hits and runs appeared 
score cards. ‘‘Flies’’ dropped in various parts 
it Oshkosh, hand to 
The senior Sawyer called up his son and 
soundly him for ha men, and told 
him to get as many for the field 


properly. He urged that if 


on the 
of the outfield 
catch them 


ind nobody was at 


berated ving so tew 
as were nee led to care 


it Was a matter ol expense, if 


was blanked poor economy and to go ahead and hire 
all the men he co ld se, and he would pay the bills! It 
was rare sport to h such a generous soul and watch 


a game with coeq ui | joy and ignorance 
{te 


\ few days after entering 
Hon. John Hay gave me a dinner at his home, where I 
met a number of prominent persons, among them Kate 
Field, the aut! th liting a weekly titled ‘‘ Wash 
had known Mr. Hay in old /nter-Ocean days 
connected in early life 
and ipon the election of 

secretary, and Was 


Nicolay during Mr. Lin 


It was a gracious 


ipon the oftice of Secretary. 


rece en editi 
ington.” | 
He was a f 
with the 


Mr. Li 


assoc iated 


9 . 
coin S service S 


ello Llewspaper man, 


Ilinois State Jour 


his person il 


Mr. John G 


neoln be ‘ 


President recognl 


tion of “the ession”’ on Mr Hay’s part, and our 
friendship ren ed unbroken until his death. On the 
occasion of the dinner I had opportunity to examine Mr 
Ha ’s colle ) 0 Lincoln’s papers nd was, of course, 
mostly interested in the original of the Gettysburg ad 
dress and o e second igural. The latter was char 
acterized | he London Atheneum 1 document fit to 
be classed I I nS rapt se ) | Never ll 
be forgott¢ i el words 

| ily ] , tt ighty 

urge of Yet if ¢ til 

ec W é 

rec ite l eT roy W 
by the last —=* x 

i three tl t be 

; { I t 

Hon. Ed 1 McPherso o long clerk of the House 
ol Repre ( ho live Cre burg had ld 
me of the l ne ( oO he Fourth « | 
ddress. and ) pe eo | cop vith eve 
more revere po eT SCT 
the De 1 ¢ ne ( These ( 
COI ( ( ( Phe e ne pe 
appt ) 1 voing ¢ he he of the ore 
Preside 1 < vhich, as s said of Mc 
Laigne s wl! g f you cut them they would bleed 

) ne March Mr Nicolay called to see meé 
Ge Secretary’s office was the room Mr. Lincoln had 
peavied, and Mr. Nicolay, grown quite gray and whose 

uightwnce indicated some decline of physical power, 
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Cameron,” and heard a debate « 
Irish Home Rule, Mr. Arthur Balfo 
and the Marquis of Hartington bei: 
the chief speakers. The premier ; 
the time was Mr. W. H. Smith, wh 


spoke briefly, but who struck n 
as quite commonplace 
Among early callers at the White House wer 


Generals John C. Fremont and Nathaniel P. Bank 


who came on some business with the Secretar 
I have already alluded to the delivery to Gener: 
Fremont, at a later date, of his - commission 

major-general inthe regular army voted to him | 


General Banks followed General Butler 
commanding general of New Orleans. I was then 
the military service as chief clerk in th 
paymaster’s department, and had oc 
the General on busine 


Congress. 


sion to see 























His visit to the Whit: 
Hous showed him to be, as I had four d 
him at New @rleans with a major-gen 
eral’s stars, the same courtly, self-pos 
sessed, rather over-impressive gentle 
year 
a prominent figure in Con 
From him I received personally 

leave of visit my 
mother, before the expiration of whict 
surrendered, and the ft ng 
I resigned 
appointment, returning to 
the Indianapolis Jour) 
after six months of military life. 

rhe was current at the time, 
that while smoking in a street car-in 
New Orleans General Banks was ap 
proached by the conductor and told 
that smoking in the cars was prohib 


several times 


remembered from former 


when he was 


man 


gress 


absence to sick 





General Lee 


ict came to a close 
army 


service on 


conti 


my 


Story 

















the way, the gallows were erected with its three gibbets 
for their execution, and | had detailed t 
for the Indianapolis Journal. 1 can 


beer 


the event 


the grewsome thing as it stood out near Camp Morton 
ready for use.) Mr. Lincoln commuted the sentence 


Mr. Nicolay telling me that in doing so he remarked to 
the lawyers, “If | were the butcher there would not be 
much meat Mr. Nicolay talked with me 
“Life of Lincoln” in 


which he and Mr. Hay were 


laborati ig, the first volume being then about ready for 
press 

Spea! ing of Mr. Lincoln recalls the selection of | 
son, Robert T., for Minister to England. Within a week 
ifter the ina guration \\ hitelaw Reid’s name was pressed 


for the mission, bu 
France. John Hay went 
that would be igreeable to Mr 
March I received a ire from: Mr. Hay ‘“‘to do as de 
sired, if tine pressed’; and on the roth his name was 
sent to the Senate, 1 uch to the surprise of ‘“* newspaper 
which had slited him for St. James. Mr. Hay 
vecame editor of the 7ribune during Mr. Reid’s official 


but the President desired him to go to 
over to New York to see if 
Reid. On the 17th of 


a" 
| 
ibsence from the country. 

On the March, in the course of a walk, the 
President said to me that Senator Spooner had s iggest¢ d 
Robert J for the Fnglish 1 and he had 
been favorably impressed with the idea I told him that 
John A. Kasson would like that place. Again 
on Sunday, the 24th, in another walk the President t 
over Mr. Lincoln for England and Murat Halstea 
Germany, editor of the Cincinnati ( / 
college-mate of Harrison’ On the 
told me he had conferred with 
appeared well pleased with Mr 
tion. The next day Mr. Lincoln’s name 
to the Cabinet and favorably received, Mr. Blaine 
strongly supporting him, though, as he said, Mr. Lincoln 
had opposed him in 1884 and Harrison as well in 1888 
he Illinois Senators, Mr. Cullon 


oth of 


ission 


Li icoln 


of lowa 


mmer and a 


th the President 
several Senators who all 
] l coln’s possible selec 


; submitted 


AT 
Vir 


and 


isked for the appointm« nt ol John N J elt i ago 
lawyer; but when consulted agreed to My Lincoln 
nd his name was sent to the Senate on the 7th ol 
March—another surprise and knock-out to the news 
paper prophets. He was promptly confirme ind soon 
| for Londo vhere he rendered faithful and satis 
tory service f not so conspicuous as somé minist¢ 
o preceded 1 some ho folk ved hin 
In 1891 I visited Minister Lincoln, and at er he 
1 me ho S gel he cl S 1 plain Yankee | 
ver to be minister to a foreign court, and intimated 
hat he should not serve out his entire term. He in 


sisted that I must be presented at Court, or at least to 
the Prince of Wales, but I got out of it on the ground of 
being in mourning, Mrs. Halford having recently died. 
I visited the British House of Commons, going into the 
gallery on a ticket filled out in the nar e of,“‘Gen. Simon 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE 


ited. The General, quite conscious of 
himself, rather haughtily asked the 
conductor if he knew to whom he 
was speaking. Receiving a negative 
“reply, the General informed him of his name and rank, 
and said he would suspend that particular regulation 
for the time being, and went on with his cigar. Ona 
cold blust Mr. Lincoln, passing into the White 
House suggested to the guard on duty that he come 
Che soldier said that would be 
Mr. Lincoln happened 


side out ol the storm 
After going ir 


inst orders 


to recall the fact that he was Commander-in-Chief of 
he Army, opened the door and ordered the sentry to 
come into the shelter of the corridor Both stories are 
( e likely and characteristic to oné who knew the two 
m¢ 


-auncefote was received as English minister 
When a foreign is received the 

it with the Secretary of State 
tends to make to the Presi- 
of credence, and that, with 

a draft of a proposed reply prepared in the department, 
is sent over to the President prior to the ceremony. On 
i Mr. Blaine usual custom, his 

note l rhe two novel and comprehensive 
orations are enclosed.’’ President Harrison rather chafed 
under such “cut and formule, and made several 
chang« s in the Pauncefote reply After that, as well as 
1 to ‘‘My good and great 


envoy 
is for him to depx 
the address he i 


dent in submitting his letter 


this occasion followed the 


to me sa\ing 
, 
dried 


: : , 
in the formal letters addressed 


friend whenever a foreign sovereign happened to have 

birthday anniversary or was favored with a birth into 
his royal d imperial family—the Presidential blue 
pencil was more or less freely used in putting a bit of 

( nto he stereotyped documents Mr Blaine 
hought the Prcsident’s alterations an improvement, and 
ongratulated him on the innovation. Ore day, after 
reading message Ol Harrison’s, the secretary broke 
into my room with the query, ‘‘Where did Harrison get 
} stvle following with an eulogy of the President’s 

d expressive diction 


n and Lady Pauncefote became prime favorites 
h esteemed in official circles 





ngton, and were mucl 

the diplomatic corps Pauncefote’s career as 
minister and as first British Ambassador was in every 
way highly creditable. . Shortly after his coming a compli 


Mount Vernon was arranged for him 
which was the President’s yacht 


mentary trip to 


Among the invited guests was the Persian minister. It 
was quite a social and impressive event rhe spectacle 
of the minister of Great Britain paying respect to the 
omb | memory of Washington did not pass without 

upon its historical significance. During the 


commen! 


sit the Per I 


i rved to be standing in 
profound reverie in front of the iron gate of the tomb 
He remained in minutes, and then, 
doubtless, full of obvious contrasts that might occur 
to an oriental mind from the land of Shahs and of 
ivory palaces and gorgeous tombs, he turned to a 
friend and said, ‘How great a man, and _ how little 
a cemetery!” 1 


vas obse 


lan envo 


silence for some 
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They Gathered at the Making of Peace i 


Photographs by HELEN JOHNS KIRTLAND 
and LUCIAN SWIFT KIRTLAND, 
LESLIE’s Staff Correspondents 

























































W. L. Westerman, America’s chief expert on Asia 
Minor, Turkey and Armenia. He has been one 






of the strongest men in the Peace Conference 






at Paris and has made a reputation in Europe 




































Arthur S. Sweetzer, one of the 


Hon. Henry White, former Ameri 
American delegation, with the offi ; 


can ambassador to Frar I i 
- > 
sace Treat under his ar 
cial Peace Treaty ider h arm Republican memb« f the Ameri 
attending to placing on it the privat« can Peace Commi t H lip 
seals of the American Commissione 1 t 
omati Xp fu 





ut 
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Richard Oulahan, correspondent of 
the New York Times, who was called 
by his confreres, the “dean” of the 
Peace Conference. His illuminating Ignace Paderewski, the famous pianist, now Polish Minister at 
Paris dispatches were read with for Foreign Affairs, telling Madame Paderewski that peace has sulted in framing the historical treaty 
great interest in the United States. been accomplished and that Poland has again become a nation.  «” that formally ended the great war 
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The Great Day at Versailles, when fr 


Exclusive Photographs by HELEN JOHNS KIRTLAND and JCI \ 
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Decorating the 
Place Vendome 
with flags in honor 
of the signing of 
the Peace Treaty. 
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- ' L: . Chee The highly privileged, who were allowed on the tergger 


The Grand Monarch who looked down on France’s humiliation 








Mirrors, but not quite sufficiently privileged t 











of 48 years ago and looked down upon the day of atonement. : — : - 
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The long line of French cavalry guarding the roa vad 
signed not only the Franco-Prussian Treaty of 1871, ™ 
in 1873. Here William, King of Prussia, was crov 

the departure of the Huns, who were said to have i i 
as the meeting place for the National Assembly, and 4 


and park of Versailles is about a mile square, and 





million dollars. It was here that Madame de Pompa 


XVI lived with the unfortunate Marie Antoinette 


the ancient regime. There are nearly 150 rooms in 
of art treasures. It is said that Louis XIV, when he 





secereeonsoonsenanennaqnconecascencpanssnecnnneceuenuennueanenntaneen ~——— the bills for the construction of the Palace, so tha 
Be nd the fountains gathered a dense crowd of people, who secured tickets admitting 
only to the ground From there they watched the more fortunate enter the Palace. 


Wi 


mght power, 
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rance Effaced the Memory of 1871 


‘CLAN SWIFT KIRTLAND, Lgs.ie’s Staff Correspondents gZ& 
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The Republican 
Guard, France's 
finest, which 
served as guard 
of honor to the 
Allied delegates 
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the temice immediately outside the windows of the Hall ot 
i to be apwed within the room where the signing took place 
—— 
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the Palace. At the Palace of Versailles was 
that between Great Britain, Spain and France 
man Emperor after the siege of Paris. After 
of the finest art treasures, the Palace was used 
occupied by the Frenth Senate. The palace 
ed by Louis XIV at a cost of about a hundred 
idame Du Barry held sway, and here also Louis 
rench Revolution put an end to the glories of 
ig, which contains several million dollars’ worth 
the tremendous cost of his venture, destroyed 
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e might not know what a vast sum it had cost. 
Three hours before the signing, from early in the morning, the motors emptic 
crowds into the gardens. French veterans kept the various classes within their limit 
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The Dangers. of the Postal Zone Law 


By S 


HI RE is no ubject ol greater importance to the 
public than that involved i the postal principles 


egislation The 


l 
Ch 


on vhich Is based our postal 
present postal zone law needs careful consideration, and 
every citizen and home throughout this nation should 
earnestly endeavor to understand the important factors 
involved 

For there is no f government that reaches 
every citizen and every home to the extent of our United 
States postal service. For over seventy years the his- 
hows that our country has 


unction ol 


tory of our postal legislatior 
not legislated lor post ervice on the 


because the postal service is of such universal benefit, 


basis of cost, 


is such an instrument of information and education and 
unification, that to restrict it in any way is to hurt the 
country that we as thinki 
clearly and firmly has this 
been held, that postage cost 
postage rate, that our post-office has delivered letters 





ig citizens wish to serve. SO 
American postal principle 
determine the 


must nol 


and publications to Yankee whaling ships at Point 
Barrow in the Arctic Circle for two cents that cost over 
$5.60 to deliver. I would ask any thinking citizen if it 
is not ju ta portant that Yankee skipper home 
from a whaling cr e shall be able to understand and 
vote intelligently upon the great public questions of the 
day as it is lo he who has stayed at home Thi 


principle i oun not California Kansas and 


Maine have equal po ige Ol intormation as an 
American rigl 
Our rural free delivery system—the most expensive 


and least revenue-producing branch of the post-othce 
costs 1% cents per piece of mail matter, and this 1 


the cost of collecting, sorting 


cénis 18 over and above 
handling, transporting and rehandling until it gets into 
the rural free de Chis has all been 
done upon the American postal theory that the post 
office functior s a service to the American people and 
that the cheapness of postage was a benefit to the Ameri 
can home 

It has beet 
tim to its 
cheap postage on 


very carrier's wagon 


alleged—and maybe some have fallen vic 
America and illogical absurdity that 
magazines and newspapers is a subsidy 
to the publishers. It is not to the publishers 
It is, if you want to use the term a subsidy 
You can determine this for your 
when the 
Barrow, in 





a subsidy 
‘subsidy,”’ 
to American readers 
self Who rece es he benefit or 

vhaling ship off Point 


subsidy 


f home which costs 
$5.60 to ce é | | | » his home news 
| ie | | ( yg ( the benetit of tl 
to th ‘ , } ize ship ind our 
united dnd nationa irds of intelligence 

Yo l i DM ( i thi It p captain 
re po L se ice who is benetited, and 
¢ ¢ iu intly prove o you that ir 





every case of cheap postage the primary and entire bene 
fit is to the receiver. Would you have Kansas pay higher 
postage than New York merely because any information 
happened to be printed in New York? Why handicap 
the postal service of Kansas by a higher and discrimina 
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SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER OF KANSAS 


tory postage rate? I come from Kansas, but the dis 
crimination is similarly true of every other State. 

Cheap postage on periodicals and newspapers has 
made the American nation a nation of readers beyond 
any nation in the world. If there is any thought in your 
mind that this is not a national benefit, I ask you to com 
pare in your mind this great country with its splendid 
and homogeneous American idealism, its singleness of 
purpose and the universality of its achievements with 
those nations in the world in which there is but litth 
magazine reading 

Now as a practi il proposition You know the eco 
nomic law that ultimately be paid by the 
final consumer, i. e reade! lo raise 
the postage on publications means that the publish rs 
must add this 


all costs must 


in this case the 


charge to the price ol 


reading Is_ this 


as bus iness men 


their periodicals—-and thus lessen 


a good thing And again I ask every reader to consider 
those nations in the world which have never encouraged 


widespread reading nor the widespread distribution of 


NATOR ARTHUR CAPPER of Kansas 


periodicals and newspapers, and to answer that ques- 
tion. For it is one which I and other legislators in Con- 
gress have to face and with which we must deal. 

Chis country had a postal zone system at one time 
applying to letters and newspapers and periodicals. The 
abolition of the zone system was made compl te by Presi 
dent Lincoln in 1863 and the zone system was abolished 
not only on periodic als and newspapers, but also on letters 
because it was regarded as an unsound postal policy and 
un-American that a citizen or home should have to pay 
more postage simply by an accidentally greater distance 
from the point of mailing. The postal service is a1 
American service from all Americans to all Americans 
on a basis of « qual poslage al d« qual SeTV ICE I ask ev ery 
reader to consider for himself if this is not sound Ameri 
canism. 

Now on the practical side I wish to point 
country newspapers have circulation in their county of 
publication without any postage charge whatsoever and 
this can only be justified and continued on our American 
theory that the postal function is an equal service to all 
American homes 

It would be obviously unfair for those supporting the 
postal theory that the cost must determine the rate of 


out that the 





postage to ask that a letter co cents for delivery 


alone on rural rout¢ hould be n or one cent. ] do 
not have to be corfvinced t} ve Should have one cent 
letter postage I am for che great Ameri 
can social service I believe that every right-thinking 
\merican is for cheap and equal postage. But there is 


Dp post ve ~ 


no logical reason for bel n one class 
of postal matter ‘must be determined by the rate on 
another class of postal matter S ol postal cosi 
upon which this unsound and un-Ameri 
con pil au 1907 ind upon 
being investigated by the United States Postal Commis- 
sion headed by the Hon. Charles I Hughe s, these hgures 
were discarded as utterly unreliable in determining the 
cost of handling newspapers and periodicals. Yet it is 
upon these discarded cost figures that such unsound 
arguments a 

If we must abolish postal Service 


rates to a prohibitive basis—on the 


in postal cost 


theory is demanded were 


re b ised 


or increase postage 
theory that cost of 


service shall determine the postage rates, we should have 
to abandon many of the ost important of our postal 
functions, the rural free delivery being the most cot 
spicuous example and one which | velieve should be 
kept up no matter what its cost s it is the most in 
portant postal service in the er ré depar nent It pay 
too: high t return is does every other postal Service 
in improved and ele, ited 1Zé } p 

’ , . 


I earnestly hope that every re will give this postal 


zone matter and its revival of unsound postal theori 


that have been discre ed r over » generation 


"ic thought 
very serious, (houg 


Newspaper Men at the White House 


By OSWALD PE. 


etore e | ed 5 seria | ¢ po his returr 

I he called e Was! glo correspon 

de! ) W e House O ed hem his view 
on t é | ] ( 1 Hie ne ered heit 
questions i ore I ‘ ) he Senate 
Because | i ) ee ( S 1 direc 
quotat« y ne { nike k o the 
ne pal ) e p ( ( ( ons 
e to ¢ or ‘ > in many 

\ ( Preside M oO the 
[ \ e He t ed ( ‘ ligh 

‘ } ‘ it < " 
; L pe hic 

\\ pape! elt 

Lhe n I ( M pup ( 

‘ ‘ ( rs he 

| ececk o he } 
ng body 

c LZ Ce lt empt 

( he presen 
at i 1 demo! rated anew 
ic! cr ( government are the 
( e pr ol he country it the 
( | | Wa iso Lhe Presidential press 
ule e held at the White House since the fateful 
May, 1915, when the Lorpedoing of the Lusitania 


SCHUETTE, Lk&siiz’s Representative at the Nation’s Capital 


brought us to the gates of war with the German Empire. 
made President 


h 


No announcement was whether the 
weekly conferences wi 
hat there would 


the White House 
] } 


the nation might be fully informed 


would resume the regular semi 
the newspaper men, but it was certain 


be closer relationship again betweer 





and the press, tl 
of the executive programs, both domestic and foreig1 
\lthought President McKinley and his predeces ors 
indulged in occasional meetings w th nev spaper mel 
President Roosevelt was the first to make a specialty of 
did this, however, with 


newspaper “interviews He 


ft He did not scatter his ice 

the Washington cor 
re pondents He picked his intervie wers with considerable 
care and gave them his It was 
a favorite way he had of testing public opinio! His 


marks Phe 


President 


e sense Ol discriminator 
broadcast In a general session of 
confidence completely 
nterviews”’ never appeared in quotation 
corre spondents merely indicated that the 
“intended” to do some thing and occasionally buttressed 
their proposals by references to “the 
highest authority 

Chis method of Presidential interview is still in vogue 
The incumbent of the White House never appears 
quotation marks in the newspapers, except in his direct 
All reports ol these conferences with 


more radical 


official utterances 
newspaper men are carefully camouflaged in the third 
person with occasional suggestions of the impeccability 
of their authority. 


President laf tried to liberalize the Roosevelt idea 
of newspaper contact. He begar eries of weekly cor 
ferences with the newspaper men early in his term of 


ted corresponde nts were 


oftice All 
invited.* But 


regularly accred 


President Taft was far different from his 


predecessor Colonel Roosevelt was good for about a 
Story a Wet k He was < lw: Vs doing things He had 
dramatic and dynamic ideas on about everything under 
heaven, from nature-faking to ernational law He 
always found a picturesque way of putting things, and 
there was never any inde ol bout his attitude. Presi 
dent Taft lacked these « ‘ eclements lor ne wspaper 


was slow to 


publicity He was alwa l doub He 
cleciae He never lost his ter per it least in interviews 
He was rarely in a position to indicate in advance just 


what he intended to do Che Taf conferences lacked the 


sparkling vigor needed to secure for them good first 
page headlines and, as a result, the Taft conferences 


lagged and finally disappeared 

When President Wilson became the Chief Executive, 
he determined to establish firmer relations with. the 
newspaper men. The latter were willing to:help on any 
terms.. Mr. Wilson’s first failure. Through 
Secretary Tumulty, he summoned the newspaper-men 
to the White. House in the first week of his first term. 
He lined them up formally 
Room and 


eliort was a 


lhey responded en masse, 
under the crystal chandeliers of the East 
Concluded on page 198 
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ea A monthly cost analysis has shown a difference powerful Goodyear Cords demonstrate their . 
2s in upkeep of about 334% in favor of the Good- toughnes: in this exacting service by running up thy 
. a +? : . He 
re year Cords; and a similar difference in the gaso- _mileages of 23,000 and more. | 
11s li e 
ine account. . ; : ' if 
d Certainly the entire experience explains the ie 
er Other observations: the truck on Goodyear action of truck, owners who change over to “4 
He 
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O sum up the reasons why we use Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires, I will say 


that, (1) the big pneumatics are a great deal easier on the truck, the driver and his 
helper; (2) they are easier on the goods being hauled; (3) chassis upkeep much lower; (4 
greater gasoline mileages; (5) greater operating radius of truck; (6) the Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread makes driving safer; (7) therefore, an all-around economy in motor 
delivery.” —Mr. Fred W. Albrecht, Proprietor, Acme Chain of Basket Stores, Akron, Ohio 


HE statement above is based on a direct com- 
parison of the work done by a solid-tired 
truck and one shod with Goodyear Pneumatic 


Cord Truck Tires. 


Cords frequently has accomplished twice as 
much hauling; the traction of the pneumatics 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Ruseer Company, AKRON, WHIO 


has offset conditions that stall solid tires; fresh 
bread always has been distributed on the pneu- 
matics because of their protective cushioning. 


The record is rounded out by the fact that the 


Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires without 
waiting for solid tires to wear out. 
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Beauty in a Boarding-House at “39 East” 
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The Story 


Beautiful Penelope Penn, the 
daughter of a country minister, 
comes to board at 39 East while 
she is seeking for a position in a 
church choir. Being young and 
lovely, she naturally attracts Na- 
poleon Gibbs, who stays on at the 
house because he is so keen about 
Penelope. All the other boarders 
speculate at the progress of the ro 
mance, and someone always hap 
pens by when Napoleon is trying to 
tell Penelope how much he cares 


forher. Finally Penelope, unable 








Timothy O’Brien (about to leave the breakfast-room, and knowing that the 


other boarders will start knocking when he does) All together! Shoot! 























































Mme. de Mailley 
little music this evening, Mr. Gibbs. I always like the atmosphere of my 


I hope we shall see you in the drawing-room for a 


house to be social, and you will find all my guests are very entertaining. 














-—— 


to find the church choir position, is 
forced to accept one in the chorus, 
and even then is behind in her rent. 
When Mme. de Mailley, who con 
ducts 39 East for the \benefit of 
“paying guests’’ asks Penelope for 
her board or her room she confides 
in Gibbs, who wishes to help her. 
She misunderstands his motive, and 
prepares to leave 39 East, but Mme 
de Mailley proves herself a friend, 
Penelope remains and the final 
curtain finds her in Gibbs’s arms. 
The successful comedy drama, ‘39 
East” is running at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre in New York City 














































Mme. de Mailk I aske yu 
‘ out the settlement 
I il it, Miss Penr I 
I ind he wit an't 
tw 

















(Penelope expatiating on her triumph at the Vanity. 

















Penelope—Oh, smell those wis 
teria clusters. See that butterfly 
in the sun; how his wings gleam! 
How lovely it all is! 
Napoleon—But I’m here, too, 
you know. 
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U. S. LIGHT & HEAT 


In Storage Batteries—it’ 


From lead-coated screws and handles, dowled boxes, superior rub- 
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ber jars, patented filling tops and exclusive machine-pasted plates, 
USL inventions and improvements have followed fast, one on an- 
other, to make USL the perfect battery. 


And then came U SL “Dry Charged” 


Then followed the USL ““‘Dry-Charged”’ shipping method to make cer- 
tain that every buyer of a USL battery had the full life of the battery. 
USL batteries are assembled fully charged and given an operating 
test at the factory; then the electrolyte is drawn off and each battery 
sealed air-tight, and there can be no action until the battery is un- 
sealed, filled with electrolyte and given a freshening charge. A brand- 
new factory-tested and factory-perfect battery with all its life is thus 
delivered to the car-owner. 


And finally, to prove we have a better battery, we guarantee its 
service. We inaugurated the adjustment-plan insuring the car owner 
the serviceshe should get with each USL battery. USL is sold on 
a fifteen-months’ guaranteed adjustment-basis. 


When you have to replace your present battery, keep these USL 
points of difference in mind — Just check up and compare, but before 
you buy, ask your USL Service man to inspect the old battery. He 
may be able to give you more service from it. 


U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


FREE Our 50-cent Battery Book that answers every battery question. 
It's a book you can't afford to be without if you own or drive 
an automobile. It's free if you mention the make and model of your car 
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The Famous Yellow Temple of Peking 


principal feature of the Huang-szu, or Yellow Temple, is a large, white marble dagoba behind the tree at the right of the photo 


ph. It was built in memory of the visit of an Indian Prince who was stricken with the smallpox and died while on a visit to Peking. 


buried on this spot, and by direction of the Emperor the beautifully carved dagoba was erected over his grave. Adjacent to the 
w Temple is the Temple of the Earth, which was the scene of an annual pilgrimage by the Emperor. On the walls of the Huang 


zu hangs the celebrated poem entitled Ku-po-hsing, by Tu Tzu-mei. The poet Tu Tzu-mei was a great admirer of the Marquis Wu, 


great Minister of the Emperor Chien-lun, of the Ching Dynasty, and these verses were in praise of him. The celebrated oak tree, 


y in front of the temple, is looked upon as a fit memorial of Chu-ko-Liang, or Marquis Wu. But the Marquis found an oppor 


nity for public service and a master to employ him, while the big oak tree simply stood without finding a master-carpenter to employ 


ipport for some large falling house. In this respect the tree is likened to the poet himself, who though conscious of great gifts 
1ot yet found a Sovereign to place him in a responsible post. On the other hand the tree is more fortunate than he, as it has already 


ome famous without writing a single line, while the poet, notwithstanding his many great productions, is yet unrecognized. 
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F you have ever lived in the country, mere 

mention of what Hires is made from will make 
you cease to wonder why it is so downright good. 
Juices of wintergreen, sarsaparilla, birch 
bark, spikenard, juniper berries—the roots, 
herbs, barks and berries that you searched 
for so eagerly in bygone days. These—and 
pure cane sugar. There are sixteen nature- 
grown ingredients—and the combination 
makes Hires the delight- 
ful drink it is. Yet you 


We even crossed the sea to find some of the 
goodness that goes into Hires. Hires contains 
nothing to create an unnatural craving—nothing to 
unduly stimulate. Drink all the Hires you want, 
without regret. Little tots, grown-ups, old folks- 
every one can drink Hires, pure and healthful, with 
nothing but enjoyment. 

Hires to be sure. And to be sure you get Hires 
say “Hires” distinctly. Hires is “rootbeer” but all 

“rootbeer” is not Hires. 
Remember that and impress 


a 
pay no more than for an 1 rr eS ~ it on the youngsters. Hires 
artificially flavored sub- is natural. Substitutes are arti- 
stitute. ficially tlavored. 


Ask for Hires at every good soda fountain. Also bottled by 
licensed bottlers. Sold in bottles so that you can have Hires at home 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hires contains juices of sixteen roots barks, herbs and 
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The 
Committee for 
Devastated France 
is providing shelter 


American 


and supplies to 
thousands of the 
needy in France’s 
war-ravaged sec 
tions. This 73-year 
old man and his 
grandchildren are 
among those who 
were given tem 
porary homes neat 


Chemin des Dame 








An 


of the Committee’s 


important part 


efforts is building up 
the strength of the 


many half-starved 





and puny children 
of the destitute re 
turning refugees. A 
tea party at Saint 
Bandry shows one 
of the pleasant 
methods resorted 


to for doing this 


























A seed store at Bler 
ancourt which fur 
nishes the means of 


making the blighted 


yardens grow again 


<4 














Th uided cobbler 


useful trade near what is left of the old stand. 


contentedly resumes his 








Ratascswe, 
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Women, on whom the hand of war fell heavily, bravely and thankfully, with American help, beginning their 
lives over again in the ruins of their former homes. In spite of handicaps these household groups are happy. 
~ 
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| Do You Know? 


¢ 

i} Where to go to find the big game you want to hunt. 
7 Where not to go 

_ | The best time to go. 

1} How to get there and how fa. it is. 

| How long it will take from the ‘jumping-off place.”” 
V4 How much it will cost. 


What to do if there are no guides, or you don't 
want to hire one. 


How to make arrangements fo: hunting with 
guide, if you want to or must. 

The rames and addresses of the best guides 
and their charges. 

What to take with you 

What not to take with you. 

What to wear, and what the weather will 
be like. 


Where to get large-scale maps of the dis- 
trict you wish to bunt in. 








Where to get your hunting license and what 
it will cost. 

What book gives the most valuable pointers 
on hunting the gam you are after. 

How to use a compass and the best kind ta 
carry. 

What to do with your rifle before you leave 
for the woods. 

What not to do with it when you get there. 

What to do :f you should become lost, and 
what not to do. 


i” 


How to preserve your trophies properly ; 
j 


Ask the Service Department of Remington UMC. 
Specify exactly what you want to know. No charge- 


And don't forget that wherever you go, you will find 
a Remington UMC dealer — primed with the latest 
hunting dope about his section, and more than eager 
te pass it along. 


ae | 

















Helping the Hunter 


HEN the business man can get away for a hunting trip, 
he wants to go right 4o it, without guesswork or waste 
of time. It would interest you as a sportsman to sit in our 
You would see the 
first-hand data on hunting conditions from all over 
she country and by every mail 


Service Department even one day. 


letters from sportsmen, 
from guides, from Remington UMC dealers and from 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLI¢ 


Woolworth Building, NEW YORK 
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to Find His Game 


our Traveling Representatives in every State in the Union. 
The name “ Remington UMC” stands for Shooting right. 
We feel it quite as important 

to help the sportsman find his 

game, as to 
Modern Firearms and 
tion—Remington UMC. 


supply him with 
Ammuni- 


», CARTRIDGE CO., INC, 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


Remington U, M. C. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 
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Reservations the Logical Way 


counted correctly it is impossible 
to secure unconditional ratification 
from the Senate. Ratification with 
reservations, which w'll not jeopardize the organization 
of the League of Nations, may be secured. Reserva- 
tions are entirely different from amendments, and the 
line should be clearly drawn between the two. Amend- 
S » Senate would be suggested changes which 
would call for a reassembling of the Peace Conference 
te pass upon them. Reservations embody our interpre- 
tation or construction of certain features of the treaty, 
and would simply call for tacit assent on the part of the 
the case with our reservations 


F noses have beer 
for the President 


ol tne treaty 





other signatories, Wil 

to the Hague and Algeciras treaties. The points to be 
covered in these reservations are the Monroe Doctrine, 
such domestic questions as immigration and the tariff, 
the right of the United States to be its own judge con- 


t of its obligations to the League should 
and finally Article X, which guar- 
antees against external territorialaggression. Just what 
form the reservation concerning Article X will take has 
not been determined. lo eliminate the article, as Mr. 
uggested, would be an amendment, not a reserva- 
tion. A reservation, however, might make plain <hat 
any military contribution from the United States toward 
the enforcement of Article X would depend upon action 
of Congress, which alone has the right to declare war. 
In a sense this is already covered by Article XVI, which 
defines the duty of the council to be to “‘recomimend” to 
the several governments their share of military cr naval 
forces for the protection of the members of the League. 
What President Wilson wants most of all is the speedy 
ratification of the treaty and the early organization and 
functioning of the League of Nations. He has no pride 
of authority or authorship in the matter. Would it not 
be well for the President to meet the Senate half way in 
the matter of reservations as the surest and quickest 
route to the desired end? 


cerning fuliilly 


en 
it desire to withdraw 


Root 


Imperfect, of Course 


+ Because it contains so much of the element of com- 


promise the rreaty is not a perfect document. 


No one has claimed that it is. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to hear Secretary Lansing declare, on the eve of 
his return from Paris, that the treaty is not all we had 
hoped for. ‘‘Nearly evgry one,” said he, “will find in 
it weaknesses both of omission and commission, provi- 


Peace 


sions inserted which might better have been left out, 
and provisions left out which might better have been 


inserted.” This is particularly true of the League of 


might agree with Germany 
regarding the disposition of W hy 
German right in Shantung 
Now is the German rights 
bec ne V Ste h Chi 
1a’s de O I W 
obvious (re 1a t he Peace Conference possessed 
no righ Shar g | he could surrender to 
her powet 
Importance of Shantung 
In dis rthe Shantung question, the magnitude of 
the import ‘ he province to China should not be 
lost sight of | rea is about 36,000 square miles and 
its pop O mg the most virile, industrious and 
patie tof C} uunts more tl 35,000,000 souls. It 
Is an ( I } China and had been so centuries 
before the | nera. Itisalso the cradle of Chinese 
civilization, the holy land of China; for it was in this 
territor ( iclus Was born. 
otrate Shantung commands the v ater approach 
to Pel mil ing ; it does the Gulf of Chihli. 
W hoevs re Shantung controls likewise South 
Mancl tegic importance of Shantung 
is enhance en more be e both sides of the Gulf of 
Chihli w e controlled hesame hands. And this is 
ne } } her Shant ing 1s given to 
| r Oo bt et Peking and the 
( p es of Central ar Southern China. The 
Ising ( extension, intercepts 
e 1 ‘ ecting Peking with Central 
( 1 y x pT call in the por ket of the 
el , g, South Manchuria, and 
I | Mi 
( economically, Shantung is also very 
\\ large nd industriou population 
( ( ul. and mineral wealth 
rre { lal held, and a greater potential 
| ‘ ic re, industry and commerce 
Apri th, 1919, was a black day for China. On that 


day the Big lhree decided that Shantung was to be given 


By CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


Natiors part of the treaty. Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, French Senator and former member of the 
Hague Tribunal, argues for prompt ratification, but de- 
clares the League Covenant to be “‘a great disappoint- 
ment.” ‘‘We have to mend it, we must mend it,” said 
the Baron, ‘but in order to mend it we have first to 
ratify it.” The French Parliament does not have the 
treaty-making power possessed by our Senate, but its 
peace committee has recommended that the covenant 
of the League of Nations be revised at the earliest oppor 
tunity to include the amendments of Prot. Leon Bour 
geois, which the Peace Conference rejected. ‘The Con- 
stitution of the United States, at the time of its adop- 
tion, awakened as great opposition as now centers around 
the League of Nations, and adoption was secured only 
upon the understanding that certain amendments would 
shortly be made. Whether the League follows this course 
or not, the covenant will always be amendable. 


The New Internationalism 

One feature of the President’s address to Congress 
which will be much attacked is that.in which he declared 
that ‘at whatever cost of independent action, every Gov- 
ernment that took thought for its people or for justice 
or for ordered freedom should lend itself to a new pur- 
pose and utterly destroy the old order of international 
politics.” The President was doubtless somewhat rhe- 
torical in the use of the phrase italicized, but in it he 
expressed the new conception of every nation’s respon- 
sibility for the common good of all nations and peoples. 
It is interesting to put over against this idea one of sev- 
2ral questions asked of all advocates of the League of 
Nations by George W. Pepper, vice-president of the 
League for the Preservation of American Independence. 
‘““What good reason is there,” asks Mr. Pepper, ‘why 
the United States should surrender her moral leadership 
of the world by agreeing to act as directed by the inter 
national voting trust The ‘‘trust” referred to is 
presumably either the council or assembly of the League 
of Nations. Advocates of nationalism are right in de 
manding that we surrender no attribute of sovereignty 
in organizing the new international order. But the day 
of hermit nations is past. In the new world order no 
nation can afford to think exclusively of itself. With 
all our traditions against foreign alliances, the call to 
service has always appealed strongly to the United States, 
and to many it seems the time was never so auspicious 


China Refused to Sign 


Concluded from page 177 


to Japan and not toChina. The rights formerly enjoyed 
by Germany in Shantung were to be given to Japan 
absolutely, unconditionally and unreservedly. The 
Chinese Delegation protested, the Chinese nation be 
came indignant, and the Chinese living abroad in all 
parts of the world sent telegrams by the score; all with 

out avail. The three articles cutting off one of China’s 
limbs were duly inserted in the draft treaty of peace and 
shown to the Chinese Delegates. They were in a dilem- 
ma. Not to sign would be to show disunion in the ranks 
of the Allied and the Associated Powers before the com 

monenemy. ‘To sign would be to acquiesce in a settle 
ment dangerous to Chinese interests and contrary to all 
ideas of justice and equity. It was proposed then to 
sign the treaty, subject to a reservation of the three 
articles relating to Shantung. But even this was denied 
tothem. They were told that if they signed they had to 
sign without reservations. Driven to the last extremity, 
the Chinese Delegation, in obedience to the will of the 
Chinese nation, voiced unanimously as never before, 
declined to sign the treaty. 


Meaning of Shantung Settlement 

Weare told, it is true, that after Japan has been put in 
possession of the former German rights in Shantung, she 
has promised verbally to the Big Three that Shantung 
will be restored in full sovereignty to China; in effect 
that the political rights-will be restored to China and the 
economic rights will be retained by Japan and an ex 
clusive-concession will be established in Tsingtao by 
her. This sounds well enough to those who are not 
familiar with the conditions in the Far East or the real 


aspects of the case. In the first place, it is unnecessary 


to restore the sovereignty of Shantung to China for 
the very good reason that that sovereignty never left 


as right now to lead in establishing a better world order 
President McKinley, in the speech just befote his assas 
sination in 1901, declared, ‘‘ No nation can 'onger be in 
different to any other. The period of aloofaess is past 

The world war has made McKinley’s last words a hu 
dred-fold more true. 


The Shantung Mess 

The most vulnerable point of the Peace Treaty is the 
Shantung settlement. It is in violation of the funda 
mental principles of the League of Nations. It is ii 
violation of solemn treaties. Japan, the United States 
Great Britain and France were all pledged to protect the 
integrity of China After Japan took Shantung in the 
war she declared she did not intend to keep it. But 
Britain, France and Italy all made agreements wit! 
Japan to support her claim to Germany’s rights in Shan 
tung, and when Japan demanded that they keep their 
word, threatening to bolt the Peace Conference an 
League of Nations if they refused, they had to yield, and 


Wilson was not able to overcome the com 
mess, the one big blot upon the 
Peace Treaty, and it is to the credit of the Senate that 
it has aroused so great protest there. Nor is the Senat« 
to be condemned for asking the President to submit 
memorandum, alleged to have been filed by Messrs 
Lansing, White and Bliss of the Peace Commission, pro 
testing against the Shantung award; or for asking the 
State Department to furnish a copy of the alleged secret 
treaty between Germany and Japan of last October 
said to involve China’s rights. The Senate is entitled to 
have all the facts, but it is open to question whether all 
facts should be brought out in speeches or appear in the 
Congressional Record. The Shantung settlement is 
unethical and unjust, but some are asking if any Peace 
Conference could have done differently in view of all the 
circumstances. Japan must be a member of the League 
of Nations. Had she balked from the Peace Conference 
at Paris, a triple alliance of Japan, Germany and Russia 
would have become a strong probability rhe League 
of Nations would have degenerated into an alliance, a 
new balance of power would have been created, and the 
stage set for another war. Japan did not get all she 
wanted. She secures no permanent territorial rights. 
What she now has, it is said, she “has agreed informally 
to give up within fifteen years, and her economic privi 
leges will terminate in about seventy years. Whatever 
may be said, the settlement is unethical. It is up to the 
President to show the Senate it was the only compromies 
that was possible. 


President 
bination. It is a sorry 


her. It will be recailed that 
the grant to Germany of 1898 
expressly reserved unimpaired 
China’s sovereignty. Germany 
therefore possessed no political 
rights in Shantung except two 
(1) The lease of the territory around Kiao-chow Bay 
(2) The zone of 30 miles around Kiao-chow Bay for 
the passage of troops. The second is unimportant 
The first will be still enjoyed by Japan under another 
name. Instead of the “leased territory” it will be “a 
concession.” Maps have been published of the proposed 
concession at Tsingtao which show that all points of 
strategic and commercial importance such as the har 
bors, docks and fortresses will be brought within it, 
leaving not much more than the bathing beach to be 
“restored to China.” This is what is meant by the 
“restoration of Shantung in full sovereignty,” the “resto 
ration of the leased territory of Kiao-chow”’ and the “re 
turn of political rights in Shantung.”” The restoration is 
nominal, illusory, and deceptive 

Let us now see what is meant by retention of economic 
rights by Japan 
railway and mining rights forced from China by Prussian 
militarism in 1898 and also those acquired on subsequent 
occasions. Japan has also other economic 
rights in the province which place her in a more favor 
able position than ever enjoyed by Germany. Nor must 
we forget the important part played by economic interests 
in the promotion of political aims. ‘The “battle of cor 
cessions” at the end of the 20th century engaged in by 
the Great Powers in China was the attempt at “conquest 
by bank and railway.” Industrial have 
been and can always be made the vanguard of politica 
control and administrative interference. It is not easy to 
draw a line between political rights 

Such is the meaning of the Shantung settlement as 
proposed in the Peace Treaty. Is it any wonder that 
the Chinese people feel disappointed and disillusioned, 
and think that the era is not yet when justice reigns 


among nations and right takes the place of might? 


It means that she will succeed to all the 


obtained 


concessions 


} 
economic ana 
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[Mad with rage, er lide the knife deep into his heart. 
That last craven taunt had fanned into a devouring 
flame every latent spark of womanhood in her being. 





It isa story told by Maup assant with a candor and art that defy imitation—one of the 

have made the name of Guy de Maupassant known in every quarter of 

realism, the effect on the mind of the reader, of exalting virtue and conde = 
powerful. For Maupassant never pauses to moralize. vewts in his hands serve 1 


es 


than Sermons to point the morai found in most of his mat 


Life and action in every line, a penetration that nothing escapes, a fre 
turn, and always the fascination of the unexpected, are what the reader 
marvelous stories, novels and novelettes—literally translated—in thi 
Edition of 


The Complete Works of 
Guy de Maupassant 


5,500 PAGES THAT WILL HOLD 
YOU CHAINED BY THE HOUR 


All of Maupassant’s Stories, Novels, Novel- 
ettes, Poems, Drarnas. Entertainment for 
a Thousand and One Nights. Love and 
Life in Strange Lands—Paris, the 
Orient, the African Hinterland. 
Stories of War, Crime, Mystery 
and Horror. 


Ls 


Ihe bet 


winded Dab 


The beautiful full page front 
a illustrations ha been 
ecially made for the VER- 
BUN EDITION 4) 
the talented artist, 


J. E. Alles 


Maupassant 
y because you've 

read a few of his 
stories in some infe- 
rior, garbled, expurgated 
wr translation. To really 

know him you must have | 


A 
4 the Verdun Edition. 


GREATEST wre SIORT WRITERS, 


Maury assant 1 lamou nm ali civilized iands a I upre 2 
The world’s great t writer have paid the highs t tril lé t 
He ob erved ile th a1 raculou compiet 


lighted and amazed. He was the most exact THE VERDUN EDITION 


J ol ptineet COMPLETE—UNEXPURGATED. 17 Volumes 
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WORKS Very gay and very Gallic are these storit of the 
Sister Anne life of the I ' t ' ff ’ ' 
1e atin Quarter, of the cafés ind cabarets a — Th 
. : at : . rf. a MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Barber of Paris wild, free, unrestrained life that has now disappeared, 
Gustave Few Americ: an readers know this smiling writer of [ a 
see stories of the petit bourgeois and the Pari lan grisett : “ 
nied But DE x YCK’S stories are as tr ie to the life If 
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We thought we would have to bind 


next week’s JUDGE in asbestos 


On second thought we decided to publish this warning 


YOTICE: All readers of next week’s 

Jt DGE are cautioned to handle it 

with Use iron 

tongs or freproot gloves of some sort. 
Sit in the shade of an electric fan. 


extreme care. 


There will be reading matter in next 
week’s JupGE that will make your eyes 
One of those 
\ GIRL AND A IAN. It is full 
of fundamental passions and bedrock 
i You know the kind. Only this 
is much worse. 


sizzle. scorching stories 


about 


Instincts. 


Angela 


vampire. 


Bish was no 16-candlepower 
She turned men into mere 
cinders. Her base of operations was only 
the hardware counter in a Six Cent 
Store, but, believe us, she operated. 


“AIN’T ANGIE AWFUL!” is the title 
of a series of six scrimson sex story satires 
by GELETT BURGESS which will 
appear in JupGE for the next six weeks. 
The first will appear next 
week. Order JupGe from your news- 

1 =. 


J ] potas 
absolutely 


\ 


“AIN’T ANGIE AWFUL!” by GELETT 


BURGESS, a brilliant satire on the sex serial 


story—illustrated by Rea 


Irvin—starts 


in JUDGE August 9th issue. 


All News:-tands 
10 Cents 


All Newsstands 


JUDGE “2 
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Pan lad ae. “a 


The Melting-Pot | 


i nl i le A i ie i Ml in i i i i i i i i i i i 


Only nine per cent.of the working peopl 
this country are enrolled in the labor unio 

\ scientific authority states that butt 
milk is a fermented beverage and contai 
alcohol. 

Brazilian and German husbands we 
wedding rings as conscientiously as the 
wives do 

British miners are now receiving wag 
of $25 to $50 a week, while farm labore 
get only $10 a week. 

Prisoners in Sing Sing have contribut« 
$175 to a fund tor rebuilding Cathol 
churches in devastated France. 

A young woman in Grady Count 
Oklahoma, who held the office of deput 
sheriff, re signed to give her job to a soldier 

Out of twenty-four Governors of “dry 
States, only one, the Governor of Ne 
Mexico, expressed himself as opposed t 
prohibition 

Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst expresses thi 
opinion that national prohibition 1s 
short-sighted contribution to the cause « 
temperance.” 

In their retreat in Russia the Bolshevist 
troops have taken very little with ther 
except large numbers of women, whom the 
have “nationalized.” 

Congressman Gallivan of Massachi 
setts says that certain members of tl 
House have stored up enough liquor to last 
them and their friends for twenty years 

Congressman Moore of Pennsylvani 
Says the loss of revenue in liquor excess 
profits and income taxes which will resul 

| from prohibition will amount to $1,0c 
000,000 annually 

A prominent stock broker in New York 
| who disappeared before his office was 
raided by the police and the busine 
thrown into bankruptcy, was formerly 
protessor of psychok g\ 

Professor Giddings of Columbia Ur 
versity declares .that the prohibitio1 
amendment is a dangerous moral aggres 
sion, and to enforce it will require a go’ 
ernment like that of the late czar. 

Major General Edward Glenn says that 
the 12,000,000 depositors in savings banks 
6,500,000 farmers and 21,000,000 patriotic 
school children indicate the futility of Bol 
shevistic propaganda in this country 
| A banker in South Orange, N. J., wh 
| recently died, left $50,000 
woman servant. A colored woman 
| Camden, N. J., who had served a family 

as servant for thirty-five years was left 
$25,0co by her master. 


\ French writer asserts that the French 
people count more on the 15,000 marriages 


between American soldiers and Frenct 
girls to cement the bonds of friendship be 
tween America and France than on the 
League of Nations 
John D. Rockefeller 


who recently cele 


brated his ¢ ight ieth birthday, said he hoped 


to live to be one hundred years old and that 
then he would just begin to live. He at 


tributed his good health to golf and a 


| teaspoonful of olive oil taken daily 
Hundreds of native-born 
lately discharged from the Canadian, Eng 
lish, French and Italian armies, find they 
lost their « itizenship by taking an oath of 
allegiance on entering foreign service an 
must be repatriated before the courts. 
The majority of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s shopworkers at Calgary, Alberta 
ended the recent general strike when they 
discovered that they were being deluded by 
Bolshevist agitators paid by revolutionisti 
organizations outside of Canada. 
A stoker on the transport /mperator was 
informed on his arrival at Hoboken that 
oil had been struck in large quantities o1 
his eighty-acre farm in Texas, and was 
yielding a revenue of $40,000 a month. He 
| said he would use the money for the bene- 
| fit of the people of the world and Chris 
tianity. He enlisted in the navy for four 


| years and has still lo ag to serve. 


Let the people think! 


to a faithful 


Americans 
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Giving the Nation Bread 





N order tostabilize and 


the price of wheat pro 





control the price of 
heat and to assure a 
ifficient supply for the 
eeds of the country 
President Wilson, by a 
recent proclamation, 
has placed the entire 
mtrol of all transac- 
ions in wheat exceeding 
fty barrels monthly 
the hands of Wheat 
Director Julius H. 
Barnes. Under the pow- 
r vested in him by the 
President, the Wheat 
Director controls all 
reign trade in wheat, 
oth export and im- 
wort, as well as domestic 











ducts, but will check ar 

possible advance ar 

effectively preclude pro 

iteering in bread It 
will also preclude the 
possibility of 
brought a 
by excessive export: 

tion to European coun 
where the deman 
for American wheat is 
Wheat Di- 
Barnes 
declared that the United 


a shortage 


of bread bout 


tries 


enormous. 


rector recently 














rading. No person 
nay deal in wheat to 
he amout of more 
han fifty barrels monthly without a special 
icense from the United States Grain Cor 
poration. The effect of the President’s 
iction will not immediately act to reduce 


JULIUS H 


States Grain Corpora 

tion had made a profit 

for the Government of 

twenty six million dol 

lars in wheat transac 

pause tions. Thestatement has 
BARNES raised in Congress the 


question of whether the 
Government, in view of its profits, cannot 
reduce the price of wheat and cut the high 
cost of living, in one of its biggest items, b 
the resultant cheapening of bread 


The French Surrender at Sedan in 1870 


Concluded 


“However,” observed General de Wim 
pfien, abandoning the project of causing a 
verification of the enemy’s position, “ you 
must well comprehend that I cannot alone 
make such a decision; it is necessary that 
I consult my colleagues.. I do not know 
where to find them at this hour in Sedan 
ind it would be impossible ta, give you a 
reply before four o’clock. It is indispensa 
je, then, that you accord maa prolonga 
ion of the truce.” 

As General von Moltke refused obstin 
itely, Count von Bismarck whispered in 
his ear some words which seemed to me 
to signify that the King would arrive at 
nine-o’clock, and that it would be necessary 
to wait. This colloquy terminated, Gen 
eral von Moltke said in effect to General 


Spending Billions at 
Haphazard 
Concluded 169 


uudgetary proposals through the use of 
subcommittees and will harmonize and 
onsolidate their conclusions in the same 
way that the President under a budgetary 
system harmonizes and consolidates the 
recommendations of his administrative sub- 
ordinates; and that safeguards will be set 
ip to prevent themutilation of the program 
ind the unbalancing of the revenue and ex 
penditure side of the badget as embodied 
in the budget bill or bills reported from the 
ommittee through the action of individual 
members while these measures are passing 
through the two houses. 

Finally, a budget system contemplates 
that provision shall be made for an officer 
isually known as Comptroller General, i 
lependent of the administration, whos¢ 
luty it is to pass in review all action had 
ipon a budget after its enactment and to 
report to Congress the results of his find 
ngs to the end that that body may always 
be in a position to exercise that super 
vision over the acts of its agents which 
every fund-raising and fund-granting au 
thority should exercise over the agencies 
entrusted with the duty of collecting and 
expending the revenues. 

[here is not another modern nation in 
the world that does not make use of this 
system. The idea that there is anything 
in it that is repugnant to our peculiar 
form of government is wholly erroneous 
Essentially it has to do only with proce 
dure. It merely calls for the employment 
of those methods of administration which 
have everywhere been found essential, if 


from page 


efficiency and real popular control are to 


be secured. 


irom page 


IOI 


de Wimpffen that he would consent 
accord him up to nine o’clock, but 
would be the last limit 

rhe conference terminated a little later 
Some details were further discussed, Frenct 
soldiers were relieved from giving up their 
arms, promise was made of leaving to the 
officers all that belonged to them, arms 
These final conditions were 


this 


horses ei 
not fulfilled 

I judged that moment that the 
capitulation was decided upon in principle 
by General de Wimpffen, and that if he did 
not sign it immediately, 
pearances, and also to attempt to diminish 
the responsibility which fate had imposed 
upon him, and as far as possible to make 
the other Generals participate in it 


irom 


it was to save ap 





OUR NEXT PRESIDENT? | 


Answers from men and women voters requested 
All answers regarded strictly confidential 


I voted for } 
In 1916 
/ or did not vote | 
In 1920 I wish to vote for 


Reader's name 


Address 


Please cut out and mail to 





EDITOR LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
| 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
TOTAL VOTE UP TO JULY 9 
GENERAL Woon, 4: change from W $4 
PRESIDENT WILSON, 20x hange from H ghe 
10 
CHaARLes E. HvGHes, 109; change from W 
| Senator Jonnson, Calif., o8: change f Wil 
son change from Benson (Socialist 
Witiiam H. Tart, 60; change from W 
SENATOR Boran, Idaho, 34; change from Wil 
}. son, 7 
Wittiam G. McApoo, 4o; change from W 
GoveRNOR Lowpen, Illino inge fron 
Wilson, 4 
SENATOR HARDING, Ohio, 20; change fr Wil 
son ; 
GENERAL PERSHIN hange f W 7 
Evrmvu Roor, 12 change from Wilso 
GOVERNOR ALLEN, Kanea I hange 
Wilsor 
SENATOR EpGe, New Jersey hange from 
Wilson 2 
CHARLES M. ScHWaAB hange from Wilsor 
Wituiam J. Bryan change from Wilsor 
Herpert Hoover, 5: change from Wilson 
CHamp CLARK, 3 
Senator Lopce, Mass., 15; change from Wil- 
son, 2 
Scattering votes for 26 other men—215 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 





PRODUCTS OF DISTINCTION 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY Mall 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37" STREET 
NEW YORK 

















Whoever loves or has occasion to use a good story—and that means 
everybody—will swear by this collection of 


THE WORLD'S BEST STORIES 


Contains 1341 Stories 
Corkers Everyone’ of 
Them. Stories 
Appropriate for 

All Occasions, 

Full of Wit, 

Humor and 


Philosophy The Cream of 


Wit and Humor 


81 Stories 


That Cost Over $12,000 


k Subscription Co 


1 Brunswi« 
New York City 


418 Brunswick Bidg 





I 
) 


1341 Stories the Best Ever Told 


4 Volumes Each 7 x5 Inches 
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Add To Your Joys of Living By Using 
This Coupon Today 
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“DONT SHOUT” 


describes causes f deafness 
PHONE 
The Morley Company, 
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tb es = A 
: in Peace and War Use 
ALLEN’S FOOT- EASE 








prominent British Government 
eee in a speech about the war to a 
large body of business men in N.Y. City 
recently said, “After the tired soldier 
has returned from a 12 mile tramp 
with swollen and aching feet, is therea ¢ 
mother, who, if knew, would not 5 
2go out and { ret some Foot-Ease to send ? 
to her boy ?” 

People everywhere should realize ¢ 
the comfort derived from Allen 3) 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic, healing “ 

shaken into the shoes, : 
4 


she 


<der to be 

Stakes the friction from the shoe and 
égives instant relief to tired, aching, 
$ swollen, tender feet, corns, bunions 
¢blisters and callouses. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual advises 










all men in training to shake Foot-Ease 
in their Shoes each morning. Try it 
¢ yourself and if you havea son, brother 
or friend in the army or navy, why not 
mail him a package now. Sold by 
drug and dep’t stores everywhere. 
eee 


— 





eee 





Diamond Cluster Ring 


Has the exact appearance of 
Solitaire 


a large 
Diamond that would cost three 
Or four times as much. 


Send for 
Free Catalog 


_ ‘There are over 2000 
illustrations of Dia- 
monds, atches, 
Jewelry, etc. What- 
ever you select will 
be sent, all shippin, 

charges prepaid. ” 


You See and Ex- 
amine theArticle 
Right in Your 
Own Hands 


if satisfied, pay 
one-tifth of purchase 
rice and keep it 


What itis Intended For — 
a Large Single Diamond 
Splendid Bargains Now 
Offered at $85. $125, 
$150 and $200 
EASY CREDIT 
TERMS 


lance divided into 
eight equal amounts 
payable monthly 

Our Catalog shows 
all the new Watche 
Big bargains in 25- 





of the Loftis 7- Diamond Clus 

ter Ring lies in the perfect- 
ly matched stones, all the dia 

monds being uniform in size, qual- 
ity and brilliancy; mounting is 
14 karat solid gold. Very popular 

The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. C 875 108 N. State Street 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


$2. 50aMonth 


cmenty BONDS 
PTED 


OFT! 


BROS&CO. iss 








can hear you with the 
GORI EY PHONE 
lt is invisible, weightless, 

mfortable, inexpensive. No 
‘netal, wires nor rubber. Can 
b: used by anyone, young 
on. old. 


The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Write 
for Free Booklet con 
taining testimonials of users 
all over the country It 

tells how and why the MORLEY 
affords relief Over 100,000 sold 
Perry Bidg., Dept. 774, Philadelphia 



















Cuticura Stops Ai an = 
Itching and & aX 
Saves the Hair ae KaN 


All druggists: Soap fe. Zalcam % 2. 
Jample each free of “Cu 


nQiztment 2 

















Newspaper Men at the White House 


Concluded f. 


greeted them with a solemn address on 
their duties to the nation. The chief fea- 
ture of this carefully worded advice was the 
direction that they should not write for 
the country what Washington thought, but 
write for Washington what the country 
thought. It was rather a complicated 
suggestion and the puzzled newspaper cor- 
respondents left the audience chamber 
without a speck of news. They didn’t 
think much of Mr. Wilson’s suggestion, for 
they were being paid to do just what he 
suggested abandoning. There were no first 
page head-lines the next morning. 

The President and his advisers were 
disappointed at the results, but they 
learned their lesson quickly. It was one 
of the rare times in the history of the pres- 
ent White House administration when a 
lesson of this kind was effective. Within 
two weeks the President discovered just 
why he had failed, and a new invitation 
was sent to the newspaper men. This time 
there were no formalities, no crystal chan- 
deliers, no solemn baccalaureate addresses 
professional duties. The President 
welcomed the newspaper men in his private 
office and told them he would leave the 
subjects for discussion to them. He prom- 
ised to answer all questions, relying upon 
their honor that he would not be quoted, 
and that nothing would be printed which 
he would ask them to hold in confidence. 
lhe newspaper men agreed, and the Presi- 
dent stood up well under adrumfire of ques- 
tions. All this happened in 1913, so it was 
called bombardment in contemporary an- 
nals, but the war has added new meta- 
phors and “‘drumfire” seems more up to 
date. So successful was this session that 
it was repeated twice a week during the 
first two years of President Wilson’s in- 
cumbency. Even during the first six 
months of the great war, President Wilson 
held his semi-weekly sessions and answered 
grave and complicated questions with an 
interesting frankness. 

As a result of these conferences, 


on 


the 


Irish Blunders 


Concluded fre 


movement be rescued instantly from the 
hands of pro-Germans, partisans, anti-Eng 


| lish schemers and others who are attempt 
ing to use it for their own selfish ends 


itricked, the 





If I have written critically it is because 
I believe passionately in the absolute jus- 
tice of Ireland’s cause and want to see it 


win. Iam for Irish independence because 
I am an American. And because I am an 
at I not only want to see Ireland 


free, but the freedom of all oppressed peo- 


ples. And the League of Nations is the 
machinery for the manufacture of world 
justice. 


Since I am taking this adventure in un- 
popularity for what I honestly believe to 
be the good of the cause, it is just as well 
to say everything that is in my heart to 
Whatever may have been the mis- 
takes of judgment of men like John Red- 
mond, T. P. O’Connor and John Dillon, 
however much they may have been 
were true Irishmen. And 
then Ireland’s great need today is ab 


Say 


|with the unwritten rule, 


rom page 186 


newspapers of the country gave their 
readers twice a week an excellent survey 
of President Wilson’s attitude toward prob- 
lems, foreign and domestic. In accordance | 

there were no | 
quotation marks, and no utterance was | 
directly credited to the Chief Magistrate, 
but those who knew the White House cus- 
tom had no difficulty in determining the 
source of each statement. 

Sometimes these conferences achieved 
| historical importance. During the Con- 
gressional debates over the Underwood- 
Simmons bill, the President became con- 
vinced that the delays in the two Houses 
imperilled the passage of this important 
Democratic measure, so one quiet Monday 
morning he told the newspaper men that 
he believed ‘‘a pernicious lobby” was re 
sponsible for the delay. “May we quote 
you for that, } r. President,” eagerly asked 
one of the newspaper men who scented a 
genuine sensation. ‘You may,” said the 
President, apparently willing to make 
every use of the opportunity. That there 
might be no question about his views he 
had a stenographic copy of his statement 
prepared and this was flashed across the 
continent for all afternoon editions. An 
offended Congress ordered an immediate 
investigation of the charges. But in the 
storm over the presidential accusations | 
the Underwood-Simmons bill was hurriedly | 
passed. 

The war gave a special interest to these 
semi-weekly newspaper conferences. Some 
times the President discussed our interna- 
tional difficulties with amazing openness. 
At other times there was no question about 
his embarrassment wien delicate topics 
were touched upon. After the sinking of 
the Lusitania, however, the international 
situation became too dangerous for this 
form of indiscriminate presidential cross 
examinations, so the President was forced 
| to abandon the newspaper conferences at 
|that time. They were not resumed again 
during the war. 


| 











mm page 170 





|solute unity; it is worse than stupid to 
hate and hiss the Nationalists ~instead 
of holding out an olive branch for them 
to grasp. 
From Ireland also come reports that a 
| ban of exclusion has been placed upon all | 
Irishmen who fought od the British | 
| flag in the late war. Thousands of these 
young fellows joined the Dublin revolu- | 
tion, even before England repudiated the 
Home Rule Law, just as did Tom Kettle 
| who fell at Ginchy. They never dreamed 
that the English Tories would cheat Ire- 
(land in such a moment of world stress. 
And there is this to be remembered also. 
While they fought under England’s ban 
ner, it is equally the case that they fought 
| side by side with Americans against a com 
| mon foe. 
| All such hates must be banished. Vic- 
ltory is in sight. And if Ireland is to stand 
among the nations, she needs 





straight 
every ounce of strength that fraternity 
can contribute 


Iron from the Battlefields | 


RANCE is now finding a rich mine of 

iron and steel in the devastation of the 
battlefields. Ever since the armistice was 
signed the salvaging of metal has been car- 
ried on a large scale on all of the war areas 
of the west front. “Thousands of tons of old | 
iron hav e been salvaged from all the battle- | 
fields,” says a report to the United States | 
Department of Commerce. According to| 
| this report, ‘a good share of the salvaging | 
| has been done by the troops of the Ailied 





Armies, but also a large share of it has been 
done by German prisoners of war. At 
practically all the railroad stations in the 
neighborhood of Etain and Bar-le-Duc, 
trainloads can be seen of the crooked, 
rusted barbed-wire entanglement rods, 
|stacked up like cord wood, waiting for 
| shipment. In the center and toward the 
eastern end of this line work has been 
carried nearer to completion than at the 
northwestern end.”’ ; 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents. Write for Free Illustrated 
Book, ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent." Send model 
sketch and description for free opinion of its pater 
able nature. Highest References. Reasonable Tern 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 Ninth St Wash., D. ¢ 


Inventors Send sketch of your in 
vention for advice 


regarding patent protectior 
Twenty Years’ Experience Hand-book on Paten 
sent Free Talbert & Talbert Patent Lawyer 

4217 Talbert Bidg., 


Washington, D © 
Inventors Desiring to secure patent 
Write for our book, ‘How to Get Your Patent 
Send model or sketch for our -_ of patentab 
nature. Randolph Co _ 789 F St Washington, D< 
Patent-Sense. “The book for Inventors 
and Manufacturers Free. Write Lacey & Lacey 
V 


649 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C., Established 
1869. 

















AGENTS WANTED 
Agents— Big Summer Seller. 
thing new; concentrated soft drinks 
water; delicious drinks in a jiffy—anytime, ap) 
where. Big sellers for home, picnics, parties, 
cials, etc, Guaranteed under pure food laws. Carr 
in pocket. Agents coining money—$6 to $12 a da 
Write for free outfit offer today. American Product 
(o., 1114 American Bidg., Cincinnati, O 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for old 
or new auto tires. Increase tire mileage. Preven 
punctures and blowouts. Liberal profits. , America 
Access Co Dept. L-1, Cincinnati, O 


Large manufacturer wants agents to 
sell Guaranteed made-to-measure Kaincoats. $50 | 
$75 weekly. Highest commission. Profit in advance 
Outfit free. Standard Raincoat Co., 397 B'w’'y N.Y 


Agents are coining money selling Brus- 
sels Fibre Brooms. Outlast six corn brooms. Retail 
$1.75. Sample postpaid 78. Also Sanitary Brushes 





Some- 
Just ad 








Cramer Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kans. 

PERSONAL 
Cash—Send by Mail Any Discarded 
Jewelry, new or broken, Diamonds, Watches, old 


gold, silver, platinum, magneto points, false teeth i 
any shape. We send cash at once and hold your 
goods ten days. Your goods returned at our expense 
if our offer is unsatisfactory. New catalog of bar 
gains in new jewelry sent free. Liberty Refining Co 
Est. 1899. L, 432 Wood S8t., Pittsburgh, Pa 





Send to Cleveland, by mail or express, 
any new or discarded jewelry, old gold or silver 
loose or moufited diamonds or gems, false teeth 
platinum, magneto points, war bonds, or stamps 
gold or silver ores. The highest prices in cash paid 
by return mail. Goods returned if our price is not 
O. K. Ohio Smelting & Refining Company, 233 
Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


FARM LANDS 
Good Land Cheap. 


fruit and truck. In Michigan's best Co's. $15 t& 
$30 per A. Easy terms; Markets, schools, churches 
No taxes to settlers first five years. No swamps or 
stones. 10 to 160A. Best land offer in U. 8. from 
largest Co. Write for free booklet. Swigart Land 
Co., Z1245 First Natl. Bk Bid., C « ‘hicago, Th. 





Raises fine grain, 





Money Making Farms 17 States—$10 t« to 
$100 acre, Stock, tools, crops often included to settle 
quickly: Write for big illustrated catalogue. E. A 
Strout F Farm Agency 2026 DM Sun Bldg., New York 


EM FILMS DEVELOPED 
Premo Film Packs Developed 25c. 


us your exposed Film Pack. We develop twelve ex 
,0sures, sizes 4 x 5 or 34, x5',, and smaller, for 25« 
*rints on Velox Paper at reasonable prices if de 
sired. The best grade of work. Sweet, Wallach & 
Co., Inc Eastman Kodak Company), 133 North 
Wabash Ohi ago Til 





Mail 


Ave venue 


G AMES & ENTERTAINMENTS 


“Solopoko” 


interesting and 


(King of Solitaires) 
fascinating solitaire 
ordinary playing cards. Game-Board with Chart 
Paper, 16x18 in., layout, rules for playing, scoring 
&c. allfor 25c. Solopoko Co., Box 1654 Wash,D.C 


___PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 


New, 
played with 








Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; the ABC 
of successful story and play writing. Absolutely free 
Just address Authors’ Press. Dept _30, Auburn, N.Y 


SAL ESME N WANTED 
Salesmen: Get Our Plan for Monogram- 
ming Autos, traveling bags, sporting goods, et« by 
a simple and neat transfer method. Very large 

Motorists Accessories Co _Manstfield, oO 


profits 

BU SINESS OPPORT U NI’ TIES 
Exclusive Territory Open Sales Agency 
for finest line of guaranteed typewriter ribbons and 
carbon papers. Big profits. Miami Ribbon and Car- 
bon Co., 604 U. B., Dayton, Ohio 
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Advertising in this Column 


; costs $2.25 a line, at which rate we will ac- 
cept orders for insertions up to August 30, 


§ 1919. Thereafter the rate will be $2.75 a line. 
: A discount of 15% is allowed when six or 
: More consecutive issues are used 

i Minimum space, four lines 


Guarantee Circulation for July and 

August, 1919, 450,000 (at least 95% net 
paid.) Thereafter, 500,000 (at least 05% 
net paid.) 
; Manufacturers or others usi space in 
; this column can give a brief outline of their 
merchandise, proposition, or services and 
then either complete the sale or encourage 
busin: ss with descriptive catalogs and fol- 
low-up. This — is offered to prove 
the value of good a att eh many with a view 
that some day, appreciating ite value, your 
business will (ncrease and you can use space 
on a larger scale. 

When ordering space please send comune 

thoroughly con- 











“follow up" so we can 
versant regarding your offering. 
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f Readers Guide and Study , 


Outline ! 


» Edited by DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, Ph.D. 4 


CaS 


Weekly Suggestion. The cost of war 
suggested by the pictures on pp. 1 
nd 178. At least four events have been 
roperly celebrated or commemorated re 
ently, as indicated on pp. 171, 174, 184 
85. Some great days in the world’s his 
ry are called to mind by 
illy days connected with the history of 
France. It might prove of interest to note 
he bearing of “this great day for Fr: 
pon her past and upon the past and well 
f the rest of the world. Will this be the 
greatest of French national holidays 
What tasks do we face now that the treaty 
signed? The answer to this question is 
to be found in the pictorial digest and 
especially on pp. 177-178. The need of 
national economy in facing this new world 
s brought out in the article on p. 169 





these esp 


World's 


a list of the 


Digest of the 
Make 


events connected with these 


Pictorial 
News, pp. 172-175 
nportant 


ictures. Which of these is best illustrated 
by the picture? Which do you regard as 
the most important, and ‘why In which 


ne of the places represented would you 


have liked to be Which do vou 


and why 


regard as the greatest event of those which 
re being commemorated (1) in the | 
tory of the country concerned, and in 


vorld history? Which dates farthest back 
n point of time? Which of these celebra 
ions would have proved of greatest intet 
st, and why? Which do you regard as 
nost appropriate, and why? Point out the 
nterest of our own country in each of 
these. To what extent were we responsi 
le for them? To what feudal officials or 
feudal classes could the shogun and the 
amurai be compared? How, if at all, did 
vestern feudalism differ from that to be 
yund in Japan? How do food conditions 
n Turkey compare with those in other 
parts of Europe? To what extent is Turkey 
self-supporting in peace times? What are 
the difficulties of supplying her needs as 
ompared with supplying the needs of the 
ther famine-stricken parts of Europe? 
lo what extent will your particular se 
tion supply these needs? What effects, if 
iny, have conditions had upon 
le people of Who is the most 


these 
America? 


mportant person just now of those 
ientioned or pictured here, and 
hy? 


They Gathered at the Making of 
Peace, p. 183. Describe in some detail 
he special kind of duties performed by 
ich of, the Americans pictured here 
Point out the importance of the work per 
wrmed in each case. Which in your judg 
ent was likely to have had the most in 
eresting experiences? Why? Point out 
ome of the special problems confronting 
ach. How large and important a state 
from the standpoint of area and popula 
ion) is the new Polish state? Is Pade- 


Salvaging Our Wa ar 


Conclud 


American manufacturers are equalls 
ypposed to having this material dumped 
ym the American market; in fact in some 
ases the contract under which the sale to 
he Government was made 
lause to the effect that these cars and 
rucks are not to be returned to this coun 
ry for sale. 

No one can blame the manufacturers. 
| hose cars and trucks which rendered the 


contains a 


rewskl tvpK al t] 
Polish nation? What other great 
you name? What sper ial proble ms does tt 
new state face, i any? 
the issues of LESLIr’s for the past few week 
back For an interesting summary of 
read the little book of W. A 
Home Universit 


representatiy ol 
Poles cal 


Consult some of 


Poland’s past 
Phillips, Pi land in the 
Library (Holt 


The Great Day at Versailles, When 
France Effaced the Memory of 1871- 
France's Great Day, pp. 17 184-18 
By means of the | 
place where the signing took place and the 
scenes which t 
might Versailles be 
country? To what 
the war in 


pictures Gescribe the 


accompanied it o wh 
compared 
event connected wit! 
this country might these scene 
be compared What is there strange or 
‘foreign’ about them? Would you regar 
Versailles as the best place in France for 
his kind from the standpoi1 


ion and history Why o 


ceremony oi t 


its loca 


ol 
what other day in the greal war mig! 
tI De cor pared Why could the met 
ory Ol Id be said to have beet ethace 
by he events of his di ly wl \ 
Loui XI\ connecte witt the 
event f at all Read careful Mr. kK 
a cco and mote the two or thre 
hing hicl mpre ed hin What do 
regara ; the most significant picture ol 
Ost | h were taken? Why 


Lifting the War-Crushed to Their 


Feet, p 1Q2 Who are thes« 

crushed ” Note on the map j ist where 
they are to be found, shading the regio 
on an outline map Of whom do they co 


sist in the main, and how do you exp! 


this? What are the various ways in whicl 
they are Which do you Tre 
gard as the most effective? What are som 
ol the | roblems connected with this work 
Are A any other parts ol I urope where 
similar work must be done? 


being aided 


Burning $2,000,000 Worth of Air- 


planes, p. 178. Estimate the number of 
airplanes destroyed in this way How 


does the cost of the motor con pare W th 


machine Wi 


that of the rest of the 


adds 1 the expense or an airplane lo 
what extent do they vary in cost and why 
What materials go into their manutacture 


How do you explain 1 the fact that the 


could not be disposed ol t a minn 


price of $18 each? Which is the greates 
element in the cost of an airplane, the 
capital involved or the labor lo wl 


rextent does the ot ent Jand enter i 
their coSt Wh other losses have we 
sustained as the result of the terminatio 
of the war? If an article 
ultimately destroyed, as are the various 


is made to be 


implements of war, does its production n« 
represent real waste, even thougl 


not actually destroved 
r Materials in France 


hardest hit in such a case because the arn 

has bought these Lype s in large number 

Dumping them on the market would under 
mine the prices and cut down the market 
for new cars—a poor reward for the excel 
lent service their 
France and America. How are these difli 
culties to be solved? It is a difficult prob 
lem. In the meantime the Motor Trans 


product has rendered 


port Corps are wondering when they are | 
i 


best service to the A. E. F, would be the | going to be able to come home, 
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Opportunity 





and 


Achievement 


Tells all about a new kind of Club organization that helps 
its Members live happier lives and make more money. 


Make Your Dreams Come True 
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We Are All Salesmen 
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United Sales Club of America, Suite 1107, Fifth National Bank Building 


New York City 
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Fourth Edition 
Questionnaire for 
Investors 


O great has been the demand for our 
“ Questionnaire for Investors” that we 
have been compelled to print four editions 
of this invaluable piece of investment liter- 
ature. It tells 
How to test the safety of any investment, 
How to distinguish the sound from the 
unsound, 
How to avoid loss 
Our supply ofthe Fourth Edition is limited 
and requests for the Questionnaire will be 


supplied strictly in order as received. We 
therefore suggest that you call or write 
promptly. Ask for 


Circular No. D-903 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphis 


37 years without loss to any investor 








James M. Leopold & Co. 


Member New Y« I 
7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Stock I xchange 


Have Your Securities 
Analyzed Regularly 











lo profit by the trend of busi 
1e iti and obtain a 
od n your invested 
capit visable to check 
up ir securitic at regular 

ter ] 
Yo ted to ser 1 
list of your holdings without 
obligation on your part. We 
will be I leased to fur is] 
relative to the 


nilormatior 
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$250,000 


Cadet Hosiery Company 


8% Preferred Stock 


Company successfully operat- 
ing for over ten years. Present 
sales at rate of over $1,000,000 
per year. Earnings at rate of 
615 times Preferred Dividend 
charges. Sinking Fund to 
retire Preferred Stock. 
Price to net 8°% with bonus 

of 25% Common Stock. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR C.L.W. 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 


|}such a market. 











Our Service 
for You 
We aim to provide a well rounded 


out investment service so that we can 
be of assistance to every one. 


We welcome 
large investors 


Send for Booklet D-4 
**Odd Lot Investment’’ 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
61 Broadway, NY. 


new and old, small and 


Odd Lots 
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BOND INVESTMENTS 
‘ seerisble Hon h P t for mmser 
inve r 1 the ne t 
especial eriods of rising stock price 
Le r i. Gi free 1 applicalle 
J. FRANK HOWEL 
Men r Consolidated Stock Ex of N.Y 
62 Broadway New York 
C= ; 


| most lines of sec urities 
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EMBRY L. SWEARINGEN 
President of the First 
National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky., and 
Director of the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank. 
Mr. Swearingen is a 
public-spirited finan- 
cier of prominence 
and influence in the 
thriving Falls City, 
and in all that sec- 
tion of the country. 


frage 


Women’s 





Jasper’s 
Hints to Money-Makers 





MRS. PATTY 
RUFFNER JACOBS 
President of the 
Alabama Equal Suf- 
Association, 
and past auditor of 
the National Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
She was State Chair- 
man of the Alabama 


Committee during 
three loan campaigns. 
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RITTENSERRYT 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER 
Formerly a sweeper in 
a Union Pacific Rail- 
road roundhouse; lat- 
er Chicago & Great 
Western’s youngest 
superintendent of mo- 
tive power; then gen- 
eral manager Ameri- 
can Locomotive 
Works, and now vice- 
president of General 
Motors Corporation. 


Liberty 
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Notice.—Su Lesuie’s WEEKLY n , 225 F Avenue, New Yor 

re placed , “ Tasper’s Preferred Li ntitline them to the early deliver 
by te P rred su rs mu mit $5 directl the offi Lesuie’s in N York 

ad not throu a” ubscr r Vo chars mad? for answering questions, and al 
ymmunications are trea der A two-cent postage stamp should always be in 
cluded. All inquiries shou addr “ Jasper,” Financial Editor, Lesue’s WEEKLY 

25 Fifth Avenue, N ror Full nan d exact street addré r number of postoffice f 

f uld vay b g 1) , ” “l my? an 4 ’ ly ic ar red T) pr S 

tf i arin 1 ul r indi 4 u r 

HE stock market is a puzzle Every- {the one line of stocks which has been kept 


body expected that crop and business 
conditions would justify higher prices 
Few believed the whole market would rise 
to such figures as it reached, with 
transactions aggregating two to three mil- 
lion shares a day Few believed it possi 
ble for the rise to continue for six months, 
with scarcely a recession 
There must be underlying strength ir 
The best proot of it is 
that the advance has touched every line 
securities, except the railways. Even the 
dormant coppers show signs of activity, ir 
spite of the over-supply of copper accumu 
lated during the closing days of 
at much higher prices than nov 
On the other hand, | I 
mind that prices have risen to such a hig 
level that the ordinary 
recession rather than a further advance 
It is difficu 
of the war 
ch inge in 


has 


ol 


the war 
prey ail 


it must be borne i } 


chances favor a 


It to believe that at the opening 
and the « losing of the stock ex- 


July, ror4, such extraordinary 






bargains were offered as the figures record 
lake a few, for instance: General Cigar 
then selling at 40, now more than double; 
American Locomotive, then at 20 and 
}since selling at four times that amount; 
Crucibl Steel, seven times its price ol tive 
years ago; Lackawanna Steel quadrupled 
Republic Iron and Steel, quintupled, and 
» oO eel doubled in price 
There were bargains in the coppers, at 
i that time when li spir ition sold at 1 or 
one-quarter of the price it has since 
reached Che indu trials gave the great 
est bargains, howeve International 
Paper, on July 30, rora, sold at or about 
one-tenth the present price Corn Prod 
icts Common at 7, and since over 0a; but 
the greatest bargain of all was in Marine 
preferred, then selling at ind now over 


I ) 
\fter such an advance, the prospects of 
big bargains are wellnigh eliminated for | 
For that reason, 


‘sharp speculators are keeping their eyes on! hope that it will be given immediate con- 


in the background—that is railway securi- 
ties. Some of these are selling at less now 
than at the time when the stock exchange 
closed five years ago. B. & O., for in 
stance, sold at 72 then, and has since hov 
ered around 40; St. Paul at 85, and since 
at half that figure. 

The handicap of Government ownership 
is holding railway securities down and the 
fear, as recently expressed by President 
Percy R. Todd, of the Bangor & Aroo 
stook Railroad, that our railroads will be 
confronted with bankruptcy if they 
should be returned to private ownership 
without remedial and protective legisla- 
tion. 

There is a fear also at Washington, that 
President Wilson may suddenly determine 
to terminate Government control and let 
the railroads take the consequences. Such 
an act, without remedial legislation by 
Congress, would be most unfortunate and 
might precipitate the gravest consequences 


The urgency with which some of our 


leading railroad men, like President Loree 


the Delaware & Hudson, and President 
Lovett of the Union Pacific, are urging 
legislation to the railroads a fair 
chance under private ownership and with 
governmental regulation, justifies 
iunxiety regarding the present situation. 

President Lovett, a Texas man and a 
Democrat, and one who has been in the 
confidence of President Wilson, presents 
the views of an experienced and able execu 
tive. He urges the establishment of a 
department of transportation and bluntly 
goes to the root of the matter when he 
“Tf Congress will enact the neces 
sary laws, giving railroad capital a business 
chance, I believe capital will take a busi- 
ness risk and the money required to pro- 
vide the requisite railroad facilities of the 
future will be forthcoming.” 

I have not room to outline the plan that 
Judge Lovett suggests, but I sincerely 


give 


strict 


the 


ays 





| 








Selected 
Investment 
Securities 





WEEKLY BOND 
LISTS 


All Investors 


of large or small means de 
siring to receive our weekly list of offerings 


f 
Municipal and Corporation 


BONDS 
Paying from 4!2% to 714% 


and learn about our Partial Payment Plan | 


Write for circular N 82 

Bankers Mortgage Co. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 

DES MOINES——-NEW YORK 

512 Fifth Avenue, 

Vanderbilt 2712 


fice 





CHICAGO 
| 112 W. Adams Street 
| Randolph 5700 

Writ 


the nearest 




















First Lien Mortgage 


GOLD BONDS 


Secured by income-bringing, Fire 
proof Apartment and Business Proper 
ated in the larger, most pros 

i 





ties lox 


perous cities of the rich and growing SOUT 
Due to the general, wholesome, Southern economi 
ondition, where tt roperties securing these gold bond 


are located, tee interest rate here is normal at 7‘ N 
assurance can be given that this high rate can be long se 
cured. Economists agree that the greatest development ir 
the nation is taking place in the rich and fertile SOUTH 
Leslie's Weekl inder March 22, 1919, states 
* The South offers the t for the investment 
# capital that can be found in the United States 

Our Safeguarded Gold Bonds have sustained the “acid 
test They are nol s but are of established 
individuals in every part Nation All pronounce 


late of 
la of 


yest Opportunit 


eculative 


of the 


them “prompt paying and superior 
G. L. Miller & Company nave established prestige 
Hence, added to your investment is the protection of a 


responsible Bond House whose customers live in 45 states 


and Foreign Countries 
isk for booklets BANKING CREDENTIALS 
and MILLER SERVICE, How This Protects and 
Safeguards the Bond Buyer Investment Interests 


G. L, MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 
S-1017 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


i/so Miams, Florida 


GREEN BOOK 
of 
MOTOR STOCKS 


Containing latest statistics and 
statements of active motor com- 





panies. Just off the press 
Among other issues, it describes 
Studebaker 


Stutz Motors 
Maxwell Motors 
Peerless Motors 
Willys-Overtand 
Hupp Moto 


Write for Copy 125-DD 


i Investment Securities 
New York 
Telephone 8300-8316 Hanover 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situa- 
tion in business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Siock I xchange 
42 Broadway New York 

















ee 
107 First Mortgage Bonds 
2 O On Seattle Apartment 
House Properties 
$250, $500 AND $1,000 UNITS 


TITLE TRUST (0. Sear'rt 



















For 40 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
method First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which w ommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No.716 
Certificates of $25 and up also for saving investors 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence KF 

W S o offices, banks, depart- 
oe Me ment stores, and a mul- 

titude of other places. 

Look for the letters - - 7 le 


ee eee ee 
















Stamrs for sale at post 
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eration by Congress. A number of} boomed beyond ies mort Whit le Oil . 
Steamship and Omar Oil are speculative a 
© re ~~ . . i. >» 
+ have been presented and each has at mumnnl Gale pasckete. They ate ont 
meritorious teatures Congress, if it | ing dividend Buy some divide 
s an equitable solution of the question, W., Kan City, Mo.: Sinclair Oil and 
: . ae cl Gulf have been merged into company 
yuld find it without difficulty age en merged , 
. : the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co. S$ O 
[It is extremely unfortunate that the} not paid a dividend for a long ti is 
tude of the Interstate Commerce Com- | Gulf never paid one, The properti the 
ssiop continues to be so unfair and so} are ver; id. dividenc | 
: ment, ! 1 i¢ 
easonable. I read with disgust the} ,\“\ ‘ "hoe —¥ 
-* At i i 0 ” 
ement of one of its newest members, a! merger Inte mal ¢ 
vy England man at that, Commissioner | edly | 1 great future i 
stman, that he favois continuance of | The stock is a a ¥ pecumatcon, © 
’ 42 , 4 . . : tha it 1 ro x i lzn a 2 ” Wi I ” VeT i 
vernment operation. The 1 asons ihe P., DeERiet, N. J t Jers 
es are so sophistical and unbusinesslike | Seashore Railroad can main per cer 
they have found approval in no quar- | dend, it would be better to! ck, in spite of 
: ts decline i . sarni ot hat the 
that I have heard of. A clean sweep | ‘tS decline in price. I rece 
“ “ Se hould be Conditions ay improve after legisl 
the Interstate Commerce Commission | tion by Congres A sufficient explanation of the 


Covernme 


ll be most helpful to the railroads. If 
do not have it now, it is safe to predict 


moderate prices for French City and 
| bonds may y be found in the fearful effect of the war 


it will come after the approaching |", ,1anee,, Peace shoult improve the count 
residential election, for of all the bad} better standing Argentine Government 5's ar¢ 
‘sses made by any governmental body | well-regarded. They are quoted at about 84. The 
e worst has been the railroad mess. | ‘ituation in regard to Russian bonds bas been im 


; SS - proved to the extent that the Reds seem to be losing 
esponsibility rests on the Interstate Com- | ground The 5 's’s are quoted at about 51 
erce Commission, which, from the 


out- r., Atroona, Pa.: Although Barrett Company 
has treated the railroads with studied | stock is a good business man’s investment, ther 
fairness. 


] 
Many oldtimers believe that Congress, 


does not at present appear to be any unusual spec 
lative possibility in it. On present dividend it 
inder the pressure of a rapidly rising senti- 


| yields something over 6 per cent Better returr 


can be had frem a peccaaee of American Car & 


M4 7 r £ M ¥ ~ | ~ vi oO P 

ent in favor of fair play for the railroads, | Fowsdry comm Allis-Chal imer pid. or U. | 

ll be c lled ttle he ble , New York Central is a reasonably safe purchase 

i be compelled to settle the problem 1M | put Union Pacific is more highly regarded Whether 

n equitable way. If the Government Can | railroad securities will decline after the roads are 
iintain the price of wheat, at a fictitious | turned over to their owners depends on the co 
tion in which they are left by the Government a 


gure, at the expense of $1,000,000,000 to 


° ° . ongress will take regarding ther 
1¢ taxpayers, it ought not to shrink from | , 


action which ( 





‘ ‘ I c sden & Co. on recessions is a fair purct 
1e task of meeting the expense of putting | Producers & Refiners Corporation pfd 
1¢ railroads back where the Government | higher rate of dividend, and is, therefore, pref 
1 them If Congre hould uescive able. For a long-pull Sinclair looks good. P. & 
yun 1em. ongress 10UId TeSOlVE R. ¢ ‘orp common is not ividend-payer 





1919 JASPER 


Free Booklets for Investors 


» do this, with the approval of the Execu 
tive, all railroad stocks would at once par 
ticipate in the upward movement and for 


New York, July 26 








his reason, optimistic speculators who The financial house of Reeder & ( Broad 
: oa > way, New York, has prepared a worth-while letter 
have taken their profits in other lines are | on ‘judging securities, and this will be ed to 
eeping their eyes closely on the railroad | any add 1 request for Letter I 
ituation. Joseph ) ha ie Inc Tt rd Ave 
: : Spring St shington, deal in 7 per « 
Beyond question, the country is pros- | °P™6 eS 
. 2 : mortgages on improved Seattle property, and will 
perous. My friend, J. Frank Howell, tells | supply full information to any applicant 


ne that after a trip through the South,|  Aurelius-Swanson Co., 28 State National Bank 
Southwest, and Middle States, he finds the | Building, Oklahoma : ~y, a en 7 per 
farmers working on Sundays, the cities | oD STst MOrisage ponds tenn to & high-class 
1 Ts m : ays, ~ | city property, in amounts of $500 to $10,000. Ths 
ull of hustle, the Southwest wild over oil | firm’s literature is mailed free 
levelopment, and the only thing lacking is} For reliable information, sound judgment 
‘help.” It is unfortunate that a disturbing | ¥ useful suggestions on financial matters, consult the 
; ‘ . ° ° ; “Bache Review,” which is sent free on applica 
lement, largely foreign, is creating so) py J. S. Bache & Co., members New York Stock 
many strikes. There cannot be many out | Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York 
f work when strikes are so popular, at a eee aan help in —e gota emer gh = 
» cepialliad . a ‘ . £2 4 sl amount, trom $100 up, Wi ye Turnished Dy John 
ime when wages are the highest on record, | \fuir & Co., specialists in odd lots, 61 Broadway 
ind the highest in the world. New York. The firm invites investors to submit 
A crop of new exploitations such as | their problems to it, and will mail to any addres 
its he ul bookle ) im oO nvestr 
isually follows every bull market has sud-| its helpful booklet D-4, “Odd Lot a a a 
_ “ . . oucrer ) ames 
lenly sprung up and all kinds of seductive | yy + 
‘fers of enormous profits are being made 
by the promoters of gold brick enterprises 
[ warn my readers again that the best in 





tion 


4 valuable service to investors i 

Leopold & Co., members New York Stoch 
7 Wall St., New York. The firm stands 
a report on any security Holder 


to the 


Exchange, 
ready to furnish 
of stocks and bonds will be well advised as 








: : market value and the conditions affecting their 
vestments are to be found in the well-| holdings. Correspondence is invited 
seasoned securities in which careful inves The demand for “Questionnaire for Investors 
. : : , ) s & Co, 15 roadway 
tors find their profits. published by S. W. Straus & ( Br udway 
The k hes . | . ins : New York, and Straus Building ‘Cl cago, is still 
he market 1as gone a long way [TOM | very large This popular and valu: ible piece of 
the bottom and it looks as if the bull move vestment literature, telling how to distinguish 
ment would continue, but every day that | sound from unsound investments may be obtained 
. - . ) iting to Straus Co. for circular No. D-9o03 
t does brings a recession nearer. It Is no by writ ‘ - & . acai od ~ D-9 
: er | At a time when stock prices are rising, converti- 
time lor margin trading. ble bonds look very attractive to conservative 
D., FRAZEYSBURG, OHIO Through pledge of | investors These securities are well-worth con 


sidering by those who seek profitable investment 
\ special letter “L G,” on this subject may be 
had without charge from J. Frank Howell, member 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, New 
York 

"A guaranteed 6 per cent. Chicago investment 
is recommended by Peabody, Houghteling & Co 
10 South La Salle St., Chic ago, Ill. It consists of 
bonds in denominations of $500 and $1,000 secured 
by real estate and issued to complete a new piant 
a business earning three times the interest or 


rst mortgage bonds B. &. O. Southwestern Divi 
2's are practically first lien on 920 miles of 
oad, and seem safe 

M., Derrorr, MicH. As neither stock is at 
resent paying a dividend, I do not advise the pur 
Maxwell or Chalmers Motors because of 
the proposed merger. Mergers of even dividend 
vaying corporations do not always prove immedi 
itely successful. Better wait for the result 

W., Tuskecee Institute, ALaBpama: Okla 
1oma Producing & Refining is likely to reach your } for 


ion 3 


hase ol 


irchase figure sooner than the railroad stocks you | the —_ The bonds are guaranteed by a promi 
nention. In spite of the cut in dividends, Lehigh | ne nt business man. Send to Peabody, Houghteling 
Railway is still a fair purchase, and should advance | & Co i circular No. 1039LW 











and | 











igain when the railroad situation is cleared up All investors interested in oil stocks should get 
B. &. O. common, with its dividend passed, looks| the new illustrated descriptive booklets sent out 
ike a long pull at present by H. M. Byllesby & Co Broadway, New 

T., Burrato, N. Y Your losses are due to} York, and 208 South La Salle St., Chicago. This 
purchase of highly speculative stocks because their | firm has a reputation for successful promotion and 
prices were low Women, especially should shu management. One of the enterprises in which it 
uch shares Better put your $3,000 into sound | is interested is the Shaffer Oil & Refining Co, a 
railroad or industrial pid. stocks or into first mort- | complete petroleum organization. Full informatior 
sage bonds, including farm mortgage and real es may be obtained by writing to Byllesby & C 

1es Among securities that you may purchase rhe reputation of the Federal Bond and Mort 
with reasonable safety are U. P. pid. and common, | g 0. oO Griswold St., Detroit, Mich., for 
tchison pfd. and common, Corn Products pfd., | « rvatism and care in sele property « 
Westinghouse and Willys Overland pfd ; which to make loans has caused a growi en 

P., Newark, N.J Under ordinary conditions a | for the per cent. first mortgage real estate serial 
20-point margin is ample on stocks selling at $100 | gold bonds offered by the company. These issues | 
w less. A 50-point margin should be sufficient on | are well secured, and their prices are stable. Every 
General Motors. Gulf States Steel is a stock of | investor should request the company to supply | 


him with its enlightening booklet, 
Answers on Bond Investment 


nerit, but whether it is to have a substantial ac 
vance can not be foreseen. Savold Tire has been 
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A ‘**wallet 


signs each check per « 







he signs again in the lower corner, in the pre e of the 
person cashing it, who con 


identification and preventir 


pares the two sigt 





rized holder. 


“Safer than Cash’ 


UARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS are accepted, the same 

as cash, by hotels, railroad ticket offices, 

yet are a safeguard against loss. 
—for 


g use i. an unauth 


and business houses, 
ake them for short or long trips 


your motor tour—for your vacation Inexpensive —only 


goc. per $100—at your bank. 


Guaranty Trust Company ot New York 


New York Lo naon i Par Brussels 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 iit over $800,000,000 





























Kansas and Oklahoma Farm Loans 


EXCEPTIONALLY SAFE 


r first farm 








bf nd for f Be c nter cating | fe ar arly safe securities 
in Fi wes on Seattle © Kas ra conservativ " hict 
= resic dence and business property Intrinsic antees satisfactior long r 
ov y constantly increasin » Mc bh ‘ it " 
wee pe, mrss. ene repe — ~ invest ith as little capital as $100 can also pu ° oney 
servic to work with us at ¢ rite today for details of our partial 


andZexperience offers assurance to the critica! investor 


ae BOND AND MORTGAGE COMP ‘NY 
Third Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


pagunant pian. Deposits with us always at interest 
THE FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
543 Jackson St. Topeka, Kansas 














AAGAARD & THORNILEY. 


526-1 I. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. | You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Authentic, professional and confide reports on | 
Western Mining Properties for in or 





small. WE ARE NOT STOCK BROKERS, but 

deal in reports on Gold-Silver-Copper-L« ros 

pects and Mines —and secogities Send Oconee in or st amps f  7U0-page book on a 
J. Hamman Ascaani B3 mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Relief.’ 


Highest 
References 


yself after stammering for 20 years 


4107 Bogue Building. indanapotss 
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oils Neneh adios edn 


* BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 


Member, Amer 
Mewber, Australian Institute of 


























Be 
a TIRE 
SURGEON 


to $4000 Per Year 
SS Life t to Old Tires 


wood Tire Surgeon can give 
oso to 5,000 more miles of new life 
toa tire, that two yeare ago would have been 
thrown on the junk pile. 


v here 
Stations A ~ Needed at ones ieaiee 4 
bruises, Sy oe avery k nat ~ cide 


any tire hnaice or 
— *. The chance to a 















fo the wap Richard A. Oldham tells of his 
uccess, repairing, rebuilding reconstruct- 

old automobile tires, by the new scien- 

toe ° method of La SURGERY Many 
other euccesses- » as big, others greater, 
We teach you TIRE ‘SU RGERY at Indian- 
























that can happen t 
and save for long 
ly wonderful Book 

4 Today For My Free wrnest, o feacinat: 

by the Haywood 















epolis or by mail. A new profession, an — as 
Roseal opportunity. Write TODAY for ¢ in business--bow Pio bul d up trede--whet te 
BIG BOOK, that tells everything. Sent it's free 





7 M. HAYWOOD, Pre 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT | COMPANY | 
690 Capito! Avenue apotis, indiana 


FREE. Address 


Haywood Tire aad Equipment Co. 
690 N. Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, lod. 


























Let a Wounded Soldier Read The Army authorities tell us they can’t beg SUPH ©s . 
demand, copes wally in the he yitais, for g it licals | here ever 

Tote Copy of Lestie’s When are enough esi lie 5 to go ré all Imply | ace : sta I nm the 

You've Finished Reading It cover and drop in the nearest mail b« Uncle Sam wi the res 
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A CALL FOR 3,000 
NEW PHOTOPLAYS 


Movie Stars and Producers are Searching the Country for New 

Suitable Scenarios—Read How This New High-Paid 

Art is Easily Mastered 
Hl moving picture industry is facing a famine—a famine in story plots 
I —photoplays. Prices undreamed of a fa w years ago, are being paid 
today— $500 to $1000 and more for 5-reel dramatic scripts; $100 to  ;o@ ; 
$500 for clever short comedies. For the studios—around Los Angeles alone jn A 
—need approximately 3000 new stories each year. Produvers must have = 
material—new plots, especially written for the screen. 

And now a plan—the first to be endorsed by the leading stars and pro- 
ducers—has been designed to teach you how to prepare your ideas for the 
screen. ‘The plan was created by Frederick Palmer, formerly of Universal 
—the man who wrote 52 scenarios in 9 months—more than one a week— 
all accepted. Mr. Palmer furnishes you with a handbook and cross refer- 
ences to scenarios that have been PRODUCED. Both drama and comedy 
are represented. Since we started a little over a year ago, many of our stu- 
dents have sold their plays, some for as high as $1000. A number of our 
students have already taken positions at the studios. 

Indorsed by Stars, Producers, Directors and Writers 





Cecil B. DeMille 





Mabel Normand 














Under this plan we give you one year’s free Advisory Service. And 
our Sales Service is at your disposal to assist you in selling your plays. 
Note the pictures of the movie stars in tlis advertisement. All of them 
\ endorse the Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writing. These and dozens of [% 
others you will find in our new booklet, “The Secret of Suc : 
~*~ cessful Photoplay Writing.” — hi oa 
hs Write for this booklet now. It will show you the great : 
% *. opportunity in photoplay writing. This book is filled with 
SA \. autograph letters from the biggest stars and producers, 
%, Or \ strongly endorsing the Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writ- 
% * gm, \ ing, urging us to do our best to develop photoplay 


ae. \ writers. 


Have you ever thought you could write a i? > 

better plot than some you have seen at the Olive Thomas 
movies? If so, send for this booklet. It will 

show you how you can get it produced. If you believe 


o \ you have an idea for a scenario, this booklet will tell 





he \ you how you can turn it into money. For photo- 
Ne play writing is very simple, once you have warned 
~t \ a few basi principles. Genius is not required. A mple 

* % \__ story with one good thought is enough. For movies are 
raxe) made forjthe masses. Never was there such an opportur ty 

a \ to turn any simple story-idea into money and repu- 

\ tation. e field is uncrowded. The demand is grow- 


\ ing greatereach day. Write forthe booklet. It's 
free. No obligation. Just fill out the coupon and 


\ mail to us. 























petion. Amazing proved by cue- 

tomers today. 

Jos. panes & Sens, 1563 DeRoy Bldg. 
O. Pittsburgh, P. 








Design No. 524 
Estimated 
e $2800 


“Saved $1002° 
On My’ Diamond” 
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ALL ABOUT BUNGALOWS 

] New Seagsiew © Book 1919 De Luxe Edition contains 
} the cieam of 1000 practical and distinctive bungalows 
actually built for $400.00 to $4000.00, suited to any 
| climate, with photographs of the exterior and interior 









views, plans, size rooms, cost, etc. Also valuable 
suggestions on bungalow building, written by experts 
j The largest exclusive bungalow ‘book pup- 1 00 
} lished, 112 pages. Price, postpa’ bg 
Worth many times its cost to = prospec tive builder 
A smaller edition of same only 50 cents. Send check 
money order or stamps. Money back if not satisfactory 
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“4 Smart Hotel for Smart People 
Metropolitan inevery respect, yet homey § 
n its atmospher 


HOTEL WOLCOTT 


New York’s Select 
| Residential Hotel 
| 


ua 





Hotel Wanbattan Square 


50 West 77th St., at Central Park 























Very desirable for women traveling alone 
; a. F ; / Jew Y lies 
= Thiciy:, First St. by Fifth Ave., New York } | Ideal For Fami 
| 
Rie * b = ‘ es . 
Regarding S¢5scription and Editorial Matters 
SU BSC Main office— EDITORIAL OFFICES Main office—225 
Brunewick Bon OFFICES: | -enue, NEW Fifth Avenue, New York. Washington represen- 
YORK. Euro Ging. 225 Fifth Ay son & Sons, tative— 320  potetrict National Bank Bldg., Wash- 
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$5.00 Single co noual cash subscript: * 1918, sider photos submitted by any amateur or pro- 
TO cents eac h; aa of Present year anu 16, 3° fessional. Contributions should always be accom- 
cents each: etc 191 20 cents each; 19 panied by postage for their return, if unaccepted. 
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France’s Great Day 
Concluded from page 171 


in the excitement and the excited officer in | following—as I talk with those who wer 
command was shouting in bewilderment | there (strangely tired to exhaustion fr 
and choler that he would allow no one to| the excitement and the strain) to every« 
go through until he had his line of men|the ceremony was [recalled as a b! 


istraight and arranged again according to| across the memory when M. Clemenc« 
lorder. If necessary, the peace signing | arose and said, ‘ Peace is now an accor 


{could wait. Oh! Why did the crowd act | plished fact.” The two Germans sat 1 


thusly and so? Finally the crush from | moved. 


behind burst upon the double row of gorge-| Outside the great windows of the Mirror 
ous uniforms like the bursting of a dam,| Room the crowd began shouting. 1 
and in we were pushed. The poor officer | cannons were booming. Far down 
































The scene in the couryard just outside the Hall of Mirrors, imme- 
diately after the signing, as the delegates left the Palace of Versailles. 


collapsed. I do jnot think he will ever| vista of the avenue, flanked by marb! 
recover. statues and overspreading trees, beyor 
To accomplish its work the press was|the great fountains was a three-quarte: 
supposed to be a*med with every permit | unprivileged mass, but the one-half ar 
that the conference secretaries were em-/|full privileged were in numbers to f 
powered to grant, but the Hall of Mir-|the gardens. The planes were humming 
rors was what must be called “a seething | above their heads. Suddenly the reall 
mass.” This was a full hour before the | remarkable event of the day occurred. M 





| Also, for some reason a line of totally un-| gardens. It is said that their original ix 


transparent dragoons took a _ position | tention was to witness the playing of th 
across the room in front of the press, and|fountains which were at that momen 


|each dragoon had an argument to explain | starting to spray high into the air. I ha: 


why he would not move, which consisted | rushed down the side stairs and had ar 
in saying that he wouldn’t move. rived by chance on the terrace just as the 

The professional camera men were per-|three figures appeared and the crowd 
|spiring in agony, and worrying as I have | sensed who they were. It was a torrent 
|mever Seen the tribe worry. There was I felt my feet go up from the ground as th« 
isimply nothing that could be done toj|rush came. I had the distinction of being 
“immortalize” the scene in any adequate bumped successively against the frock 


way. coated breasts of the Council of Three in : 


Suddenly—it did not seem as if ten| rough and tumble which, while not of th 


minutes had gone by—the last signer had | formal dignity which might be expected 
signed. Undoubtedly it was ‘a memorable | at such a moment, brought forth, at least 
ceremony. Undoubtedly it was sedate and|a mighty cheer of goodwill for the peac« 


|solemn, despite the crush around the} which drowned even the booming of th 
charmed circle. In time to come memory | guns. It was a shout worth while hearing 


all that happened, but today—the day! on! 


| 
| 





may piece together a gorgeous picture of | It sounded like a great “ Now let’s carry 
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Shows in New York 


ATTRACTIONS TO WHICH YOU MAY SAFELY TAKE YOUR DAUGHTER 
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| Astor East is West Fay Bainter as Chi- ; Miller La La Lucille Brisk musical com 
| nese “ 
Booth The Better "Ole Bairnsfather humor | Playhouse At 9.45 M ystery play 
Broadhurst The Crimson Alibi New melodrama . Repu A i in the Drama of the blind 
i A_Lonely Rome Musical show with r 
Aomees Lew Fields Shubert — Oh What a Girl Musical comedy 
Cohan & Harris The Royal Vaga-_ Rollicking satire on | Vanderbilt The Little Journey Character comedy 
bond comic opera 
| Cort Spanish O vera Co. Cheerfully noisy RATHER MORE SOPHISTICATED 
4th Street Gaieties a 1919 New musica] show : 
ulton ime Ferguson Powerful drama Eltinge Up in Mabel's Lingerie farce 
Gaiety ightnin’ Delightful character Room 
| Globe -~ s a Good Fel- Bright musical com- | Knickerbocker Listen, Lester! Amesing musical 
iow edy comedy 
Greenwich The Grosnwich Bessie McCoy Davis | Liberty Scandals of 1919 Dancing revue 
Village /illage Follies in new revue ane 
L i The Five Million Doughboy comedy New Amsterdam Follies of 1919 Beautiful spectacle 
Maxine Elliot® 39 East Amusing character | Winter Garden Monte Cristo, Jr. Snappy extrava- 
play ganza 





signing. It became more seething, as the | Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, and Presi 
program of restrictions failed to restrict. | dent Wilson decided to walk through th 
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Camels supply cigarette contentment beyond anything you 
ever experienced! You never tasted such full-bodied mellow- 
mildness, such refreshing, appetizing favor and coolness. The 
more Camels you smoke the greater becomes your delight — 
Camels are such a cigarette revelation! 





Everything about Camels you find so fascinating is due to 
their quality—-to the expert blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos. You will prefer this blend to 
either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 





You'll say Camels are in a class by themselves — they seem 


made to meet your own personal taste in so many 





ways! 


Freedom trom any unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 

pleasant cigaretty odor makes Camels particularly desirable 

Smokers realize to the most fastidious smokers. And, you smoke Camels as 
that the value is in liberally as meets your own wishes, for they never tire your 
the cigarettes and do taste! You are always keen for the cigarette satisfaction 


not expect premiums that makes Camels so attractive. 
or coupons! 





Your personal test of Camels will bring you a lot of real 





cigarette happiness. Smoke them today — then take this 
advice: Compare Camels with any cigarette in the 
world at any price! 


Sarettes « 


sine-paper-« 


Reps pega cnn eo agg R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















